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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH IL. ALBANY. 


We this week present our readers with another engraving from 
Mr. Dunlap’s popular * History of New-York for Schools,” which we 
are happy to announce as being received with the highest approbation 
by the principal directors and teachers of our literary institutions 


Uncle—I here present you with a picture of the old Dutch Church, 
in Albany, as it middle of the street, even as late as 
1806, when I first saw that erty. The picture is copied from Mr. John 
Fleming Watson’s very pleasant publication on the old times of New- 
York, and is engraved by Mr. White 

John—It was at Albany, I remember, that one of the original 
patroons settled upon a great territory : 

Uncie—And his descendants still enjoy it. To the ‘th of the 
town commenced the property of the “ patroon,” the utle by which 
General Stephen Van Renselaer is still known in this district, and 
which he has endeared to the people by his virtues 

John—Y ou have not told us much of Albany, sir? 

Uncle—I have spoken to you of places and transactions to the north 
and west of that city. Happily for her, she was never the scene of 
those conflicts which make up the great ht lk of history. Threatened 


stood in the 





from the south and the north, the east and the west, her avowed ene- 
At the time Burgovne was 


mies never reached her but as captives 
} 





the guest ol Schuyler, any was, compare dto | 
village ; indeed, New-York city was little more. Albany 
a place of great importance as the seat of the legislature, and resi- 
dence of the governours of the state ; but at the 


S present state, a 


has long been 





time of which I treat, 
it was illustrious by the morals and manners of its inhabitants, more 
than by the splendour of its edifices The Schuvlers, Van Renselaers, 


tsofthe Dutch settlers of New-Amsterdam, have. 








and other descenc 
by their virtues, thrown a lustre around the citv of Albany, brighter 
than any that can be derived from successful commerce, with all its 


attendant luxuries 





ORIGINAL NOVELS FROM THE FRENCH, 


THE COUNTESS WITH TWO HUSBANDS. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST 
THE LAWYER'S OFFICE 


ts 


* Loox; here is the old ragged jacket 
‘This remark burst from the lips of one of those clerks who are 
The 


little vagabond, who was occupied in eating a roll of bread, pulled out 
g | ] 


known in lawyer's offices by the designation of gutter-skippers 


a piece of the crumb, of which he formed a bullet, and skilfully aimed 
it from the venetian blinds of the window on which he had placed 1t 
Being admirably directed, it rebounded to the topmost window-pane, 
after hitting the hat of a stranger, who was crossing the court-yard of 

a house in the Rue Vivienne, where M. Derville, the attorney, resided 

‘Take care, Simonnia; if 

} 


have to put you out of doors 


you are rade to ‘the clients, I shall 


Although a client may be poor, he 1s 


a man for all that, and be hanged to you!” said the first clerk, break- 


ing off while adding up a bill of costs 
] 


iss. a 


The guéter-skipper is usually, hke this specimen of the ¢ 
boy between thirteen and fourteen years old; who, in every office, is 


under the especial contro! of the first clerk—whose commissions he 


i 


executes, and whose /i/let-doux he conveys. His manners show 


that he appertains to the blackguard boys of Paris, while his cunning 
proves that he isa li 


He is almost universally pitiless, 


wretch, 


nb of the law 


audacious, and ungovernable. In consequence, the littl 


with the air of a mutinous schoolboy who has caught his master in 
an errour, interrogated his patron with, * And if he is a man, why 
do you call him old ragged jacket '” 

So saying, he resumed his bread and cheese, resting his shoulder 


against the window-sash—for he always reposed himself standing— 


hke hackney-coach horses, with one of his feet a little elevated, and 
supported on the tip of the other 
* What trick can we possibly play this old Chinese-looking figure ' 

whispered the third clerk, stopping in the middle of a petition he was 
drafting and dictating while the fourth clerk engrossed it as he spoke, 
and two new-comers from the country made copies. Then continuing 
his improvisation “ But, in his royal and magnanimous wris- 
dom, his majesty, Louis the Evahteenth, (put that in capital letters, 


vou who are engrossing.) af the instant he resumed thes eptre of hes 


' 


kingdom, understood, (that rs, if he understands anything ') the glo- 
n called hy Lr ne Py wulence ! 


(put a note of admiration and six pe nts.) and lus first thought was, 


rious mission to which he has bee 


as the ordinance hereinbefere mentioned proves, to repatr the misfor- 
tunes occasioned hy the late melancholy and shocking disasters of our 
times of revolution, and to remstate his farthful and loyal su! 
the possession of thew estates and property which may not har been 
sold, whether they are now registered as publ ch lands, or are a ppropr 
ated to the ordinary and extraordinary rerenue of the crown, or whe 
} 


ther theu can he discorered in the endowments of any of the pul 


| ai iwA 
we are, and clarm to be comprised im those cateo 


establishments, | 


ries, and we maintern that such ws the spirit and sense of the royal and 


generous edict promulgated m the year 
ad Stop,” ened the envrossi a clerk to the three co Vists, ** this 
infernal sentence has taken up two pages. Well, then,” added he, 


wetting the back of the parchment with his tongue, so as to be abl 
the easier to turn over the stamped sheet; ** well, then,” said he 
*so you want to make a fool of the old fellow Let's tell him 


our employer has never time to receive his clients except at 


We shall scot 


three o'clock in the morning 


whether the old s any 
will be so ready to come then ” 
The third clerk then resumed the unfinished paragraph, ** promu 
gated m ihe year have you all cot so tar 
* Yes,” answered the three copyists, simultaneously, 
All things went on at one and the same time : the petition, the gos 


sip, and the plot ivainst the chent 


—n ! 


* Promulgated in Permit me to interrupt you, Mr. Beneard 


said he, addressing the principal clerk ; “ what is the date 





j ray, sir, 


of the or ance You 





must all put dots over vour t's, cross your f's, 
and put stops wherever you Ike 


that’s the wav to make up pages ; 


better law than Justinian, Domat, and Potier, for you.” 


-“ Domat and Potver 


and there's 


for you,” rep ated one of the copying 





“What! have you been ass enough to put that down inquired 


the third clerk, looking at one of the novices with an « xpress 


on at 
once angry and jeering 
"Yes," 


“he has written, * you must put the 


said the fourth clerk, glancing over his neighbour's copy 


dots orer your 7s, and le is 


spelt Justinian witha G.” 


All the clerks burst into a loud roar of langhter 
* What! Monsieur Godeschal, did you take that about the 7's to 


be a term of law; and you say that vou come from Mortay re 


chuned in the gwutte r-skipper 


“Strike that out!" said the head clerk. “If the padge who taxes 


the record were to notice it, he would say it was done designedly, 
He would mark the office, 
Take care, Monst ur 
future A 


Norman ought to know how to write a petition by instinct. It is the 


and as an msult to the whole profession 
and do us as much inconvemence as he could 
mm ass of yourself m 


Godeschal, and don’t make such 


first element of tacticks ; the carry arms of the courts.” 


“ Promulgated im—in—" inquired the third clerk * Tell us, 
Boncard '” 

* June, 1814,” answered the head clerk, without looking off his 
bill of costs 


A knock at the of 


Five hungrv, black and langhter-loving-eved, and curly-headed clerks, 





ce door again interrupted the prolix petition 





turned their noses to the door, after having all called out in concert. 


“Come in.” The chief clerk continued his bill of costs, with his 
head buried amid a mass of papers 


The office consisted of a very large room, furnished with a stove of 


a classi k form, with which all these dens of « hicanerv are 1 
TI 


chimney, on the 


rarnishiec 


e pipes crossed the chamber diagonally, and made their exit by a 








mante Ip ece of which were deposited crusts of bread 


fragments of cheese of Bric, chops of fresh pork, hottles and classes, 
, 


together with the cup ot chocolate be longing to the head clerk The 
niour of these ¢ tables amalvarr ated so admurably with the fragraney 
ff the overheated stove, and the delectable perfume pec rtoo 

desks, and bundles of pape and parchments, that 1 ancient fox 


would have smelt like otto of rose in comparison 


crusted with mod and snow bror ght im by the clerks The evlind: 


* Mortacne is a town in Normandy, where the courts are held. The Nor 


mans are looked upon as the most litigious people in France ; an 


pensity 


i there are 
innumerable proveros wpon this pr 





cal bareau ef the principal clerk stood near a window, and by its side 
was the small table for the use of the second scribe, who at this mo- 
Inent was engage d in the court 
o'clock 


giving notice of the seizure and sale of real estate, lugations between 


It was between eight and nine 


The walls were ornamented with large yellow posting-bills, 


munors and thew guardians, and definitive, preparatory, and interlocu 
tory yudgments—the glory and pride of such offices! Iminediately 
behind the chef clerk's chair was an enormous array of prgeon holes, 


from the ceiling to the floor, each of 


which was tilled with bundles of 
papers, with parchment tickets and ends of red tape | inging out, 
which give so peculiar a physiognemy to the records of suits The 
] . \ ' ! ' 1 r 
lower rows were occupied by pasteboard squares, yreasy with tinge 
ing, bordered with blue paper, on w i were printed the names o 


avy chents whose difficult cases were bemg cooked at thu time 


panes of the window searcely permitted the lyht to enter 


Moreover, in the month of February there are very few othices in Pa 
rs where busines can be transacted ore ten oO clock, without the 
succour oO} lamps, for they are all musecrably deficrent m the work of 


soap and water, and brooms Everybody woos there, and nobody re 
n s; no personal interest can attach to what is common to all, The 
lawver, the clu s, amd the clerks bestow no thouwht upon the neat 
ness of a place which ws like a workshop to the former, passages for 
the da ool- ron ) latt Plus v office, sqa 
i 
ind with a ml Gust ud, like the othe A repulsive aspect for 
s rs ad presented the earance al ¢ of the hiudeo anotua 
hes ’ SOC \ ealiv uf ¢ damp chancels of church 
wh | ‘ ‘ do nd paul for e spices ! ‘ 
‘ w shops Of second ‘ ‘ ita ' 
! ‘ { by shows to wh tive on md ve 
s fete n com i ‘ ‘ yesos of Our poets 
( not « * mver hee would tu ‘ wri! Hall sho 
m er d places \nd so \ t aml the pole 
md the lottery offices Vind ' ’ j the sacl una of lil 
in mock all the feelings of our so rigkes + ! ni eve 
accessory Of The sec 
* Where is my penknife 
I ill take my breakfast" 
| s ut r yu on that d tw 
* Sience, oe lemen 
Dhese different exclamations were uttered ’ ' as the 
old s oO the door behond hin, i that n \ i usto 
‘ e the verv nature of a nie em Il lto 
’ ' i rl ol ston ‘ i w Val ‘ ) ‘ 
s sol ‘ on the cold xorably mi t 
V« Ac onmed, do | ’ ( ele 
. t int tot ! ' ete ‘ 
‘ of mits ow | ’ “ ! * " a 
t iff] 0 
* \ . can | eoc Vo " 
| 0 Jitt ‘ pm the poor man no other answ: 
ni j ‘ ove i siett hand, as ifto un 
| that he was deal 
Pra r, what may your b ! ' red the fourth clerk 
“ i t the same time a ot bre ire enough to charge 
1 four | der, brandishing his k ) iw hounmself back on hos 
chair, crossing tis leas, and bri ya lever with his eye the toe of 


the foot which was elevated mn the 


* "This, sir, us the fifth t el « been here,” re plied th pate nt 
*‘T wish to speak to Mons Ih ie 
“Ts it about busine 
* Ves, sir but | « toexplagn its natu except to 
Ah! bot he now If yous to co I n upon any 
dif matte eve end ‘ ’ Vilung but at mod 
' Bit mi ¢ r tr rit “ee ve can ad ‘ 
you just as we ' 
The stran er remained moto Me *ked modest Vv aro a 
m, like a do it ' ’ tiraid of be ’ 
kicked out It is one of ne i t they need never 
be afraid of robbers, so t vi ‘ ‘ t old in m the ta 
tered jacket, and allowed 1to t vl 0 see if 
there was a¢ { ‘ ‘ \ ) fatigue It ts 
a part of a lawyer's ‘ ‘ ‘ other Ihe 
common chent, w ‘ t Ss ie walks off grum 
t ry, ty he ) ( ' the remark 
of an o fox of a att« ‘ t ‘ ll of cas 
S said t 0 ‘ | 1 the mour of in 
y 1 f me but M. Der 


Phe pr - . ) ( ed the addition of his 
bill. smelt the rich odo cho tt Hh erefore quitted his 
cans ‘ ed chair. strode to the « ey, measured the old man 
from head to foot, and turned up his nose with an indescribable sneer 
at his r 1 sa He pre y thought that, screw and twist thi 





mem 


~ 
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client as he might, he could not extract a cent out of him; and then, 
he interposed with an abrupt sentence, evidently with the intention 
of disembarrassing the office of so mean a suitor. 

“They have told you the truth, sir. M. Derville never attends to 
business but at night. If your affair is important, 1 would recom- 
mend you to wait upon him an hour after midnight.” 

The pleader gazed at the head-clerk as if stupefied, and stood for | 
an instant as if spell-bound. ‘The clerks, accustomed to every change 
of physiognomy, and to the strange caprices of indecision and thought 
peculiar to persons when engaged in litigation, continued their meal, 
making as much noise with their jaws as horses at the manger, and 
took no further notice of the stranger. 

“ Then, sir, I will come to-night ;” said the old man, who with 
the tenacity which characterizes the unhappy, seemed desirous to 
cling to every hope which humanity would yield him. 

The only epigram permitted to misery, is to bind justice and bene- 
volence to unjust refusals. When the unfortunate have convicted 
society of falsehood and oppression, they fling themselves with more 
confidence upon the pity and consideration of heaven. 

“'There’s a precious bore for you!” said the little clerk, without 
waiting for the old man to shut the door. 

“ He looks as if he had risen from the dead,” remarked the junior 
scribe 

“It is some colonel who wants to sue for his arrears of pay,” ob- 
served the first clerk 

“No, he’s an old steward, or porter,” said the third clerk. 

“ Let's bet that he’s noble,” rejoined the principal 

“T’ll lay any wager he’s been a porter,” replied the third clerk 
« Porters are the only individuals endowed by nature with wornout, 
greasy, and tattered jack«ts, like that of this good old fellow. You 
could not have observed his boots, trodden down at heel, and letting 
in the water at every step, nor his cravat which did duty for a slurt 
Depend upon it, he sleeps under the dry arches of the bridges.” 

“ He may be noble, and draw the cord at the porter’s lodge for all 
that,”’ said the fourth clerk ; “the thing 1s not without precedent.” 

“No,” said the chief clerk, amid the bursts of laughter around ; 
“ ] maintain that he was a brewer in 1789, and a colonel under the | 


republick.”” 


“No, no,” said the third clerk ; “I bet seats at the theatre for all | 


hands, that he never has been a soldier.” 

“ Done!” said the head clerk 

* Holloa, you ir!’ shouted the little clerk, opening the window 

* What do you want, Simonnia !" inquired M. Boncard 

“Only to ask him whether he was a coloncl or a porter. He 
knows best certainly.” 

The other clerks were convulsed with laughter. ‘The old man re- 
mounted the stairs. 

“ What can we say to him ™” whispered the third clerk. 

« Leave it to me,” said the chef clerk. “ Sur,” addressing the 
poor man who entered timidly with his eyes om the floor, as if fearing 
to discover the hunger whieh gnawed him by looking at the eatables 
too anxiously, * will you have the kindness, sir, to leave your name, 
that our employer may know whether” . . 

“ Chabert.” 

«“ What! the colonel, who was killed at the battle of Eylau'” de- 
manded Godeschal, who had hitherto been silent, but was unwilling 
to be outdone in raillery by his more voluble comrades. 

“The very samo, sir,” responded the old man with an antique | 
simplicity and brevity ; and so saying, he withdrew. 

“ Ha, ha, hah !” 

“ Dished !” 

« Puff, he, he, he !”” 

“Oh!” 

“Ah!” 

“ The old dog !" 

* Sing trin, tara, la !* 

“ Done handsomely !” 

“M. Godeschal, you'll go to the theatre without paying, 
the fourth clerk to the new-comer, accompanying the remark with a 
slap on the shoulder sufficient to annihilate a rhinoceros. 

There was a torrent of shouting, laughing, and exclamations, to 
describe which properly, would exhaust all the descriptive phrases* 
in the language. 

“To what theatre shall we go '” 

“ To the opera, of course,” answered the principal 

“In the first place,” said the third clerk, who had lost, * no parti- 
cular place was designated. If I pleased, I could take you to Ma- 
dame Saqui’s rope dancing.” 

“ Madame Saqui’s is not a theatre.” 

“ What is a theatre, then!” inquired the third clerk 
determine the matter positively. What was the wager, gentlemen ' 
A seat at the theatre. What is a theatre’ A place where we wit- | 
ness anything” ..... . 

“ But, according to your system,” interrupted the little clerk, “you 
would acquit your wager by taking us to the Pont Neuf, and showing 
us the water flowing under its arches.” 

“For money,” continued the loser, without noticing the inter 
ruption. 

“ But there are many things shown for money, at other places than 
theatres,’ observed Godeschal. ‘ Your definition is not correct.” 

“ But listen to me.” 

« You are talking nonsense, my dear fellow,” said Boneard 

* Well, well, it is not yet proved whether this old ape has not been 
playing the fool with us,” said the third clerk, closing his argument 
“Every one with a conscience must admit that Colonel Chabert is 


* shouted 


“Let us 


j 


* The original 1s onoinatopy, which cannot be translated, It is a figure of 
spoech, and means a word which expresses the sound of the thing signified. 


| from uneasiness.” 


dead. His widow has married Count Ferraud, the counsellor of | 
state, and the Countess Ferraud is one of our clients.” 

“The clause is adjourned till to-morrow,” pronounced the head 
clerk. “To business, gentlemen ; out with your paper bags ; the 
Let's get that long-winded | 


last half hour has been thrown away. 


| petition finished ; and notice must be given to the other side that it | 


will be presented for hearing this morning, before the judges of the 


fourth chamber. Bustle, gentlemen.” | 
“Tf he had been Colonel Chabert, would he not have saluted this 
vagabond Simonnia with a kick a posteriori, when he pretended to 
be deaf!” observed the fourth scribe, looking upon his remark as in- 
finitely more conclusive than that of the third clerk | 
“Since nothing has been decided,” resumed the principal, “let us 
agree to make a party to the boxes of the Theatre Francois to see 
‘Talma in Nero. Simonnia shall go into the pit.” So saying, the head | 
clerk took his seat at his desk, and the others followed his example. 
* Promulgated in June one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, 
(** put the date in letters,” said the clerk, ** are you all there ?”) 
* Yes,” replied the two copyists and the engrosser, whose pens | 


recommenced their creaking over the surface of the stamped paper 
and parchment 

“ And we trust that the judges filling this tribunal,” said the dic- | 
tator, (stop here—let me read the sentence over again; I do not even 
understand myself any longer.) We trust that the judges filling this | 
tribunal will not be less magnanimous than the august author of the 
ordinance, and that they will put an end to the unwarrantable claims 
of the hospital commissioners, mm pronouncing according to the tenor 
of the prayer of this petition, and in explaining the law according to 
(Don’t you wish you may get it?) 


the premises in our preamble 
“Do you want a glass of water to clear your throat!” asked 
Simonnia. 
“This little rascal,” said M. Boneard, ** may take a run to the 
Tuilleries, and back, while we shut up the office, and go to court, 
with briefs, for the advocates, and notices for opposing parties.” 


(To be continued.) 





MANUSCRIPT NOVELS. 


EXTRACT FROM “THE CONSPIRATOR.” 
BY A WESTERN LADY. 


“Oh! could IT worship aught beneath the skies, 
That earth hath seen, or fancy can devise, 
Thine altar, sacred Liberty’ should stand, 
Bunit by no mercenary, vulgar hand, 
With fragrant turf, and flowers as wild and fair, 
As ever dressed a bank, or scented summer air.”—Cowper. 


Tuere is a beautiful island in the Ohio, which is one of the few 
places in our matter-of-fact country, around which the interest of 
romantick associations is thrown. The traveller often leaves the 
crowded boat as it passes this spot, to wander among the ruins, of 
what was, in past times, the abode of happimess; and as he lingers | 
around the scenes once hallowed by the presence of intellect and 
beauty, he can scarcely realize the fact that the mouldering ruins before 
him had ever echoed to the song of mirth, or the voice of revelry. 

It is to this spot, in its pristine beauty, that we wish to convey the 
It was near the close of a mild evening in the month of May, 
the trees wore their 


reader 
the most beautiful month of a northern clime : 
nchest verdure, and the birds carolled their sweetest songs around 
the island home of the emigrant. ‘The wanderer had found a home, 
and he had literally caused the wilderness to “ blossom as the rose.” 
In the far west, 2 son of oppressed Ireland had sought and found that 
liberty so dear to every son of Erin; and in his * forest sanctuary” 


' he bowed before the goddess of his idolatry without molestation. 


His residence was situated a short distance from the bank of the 
river. It wasa long, low edifice, built m modern style, with more atten- 
tion to architecture than was then customary, even in the more refined 
portions of the United States. A portico, supported by white columns, 
extended along the whole front of the mansion—and the luxuriant 
flowering vines, peculiar to the climate, were carefully trained from 
column to column, forming a lattice of rare fragrance and beauty. 

In front, a lawn sloped gradually to the river, and the smooth, green 
sward was shaded by groupes of magnificent forest trees, which had 
been so thinned as to command a fine view of the broad bosom of the 
Ohio. In the rear, an orchard of young fruit-trees was seen, and as 
far as the eye could reach, the ground was in the highest state of cul- 
tivation. ‘The out-houses corresponded in neatness with the dwelling, 
and mt was evident that attention to comfort and usefulness were 
blended with refined taste, in the occupants of this little paradise 

All around him was beauuful ; but to the eye of the proprietor the 
groupe which occupied the portico was yet more lovely, for ¢here were 
the treasures of his heart. A lady, yet in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, sat on a low rocking-chair, lulling to sleep a lovely child, 
while a boy, with the shadowless brow and buoyant laugh of child- 
hood, was kneeling on the floor beside her, arranging the brilliant 
plumes of the pea-fowl in a paper hat, which he called his soldier cap 
His exclamations of delight occasionally called forth a gentle reproof 
from his mother, as they roused the litle slumberer in her arms 

A gentleman was standing on the step of the door, apparently 
looking for the return of some one. There was a shade of thought 
resting on his fine features, and so deep was his abstraction that his 
wife hed spoken to him thrice, ere he was aroused from his reverie 

* Our guests are long returning,” he at length said, after casting 
a lingering glance at the pathway which led to the thick forest. “1 
Our neighbeurs, the Indians, 
I have recently 


hope they have not left the island g 
do not appear quite so peaceably inclined of late. 
seen several skulking about the island, and I am not entirely free 


i" 


The cheek of the lady paled as he uttered these words, and she 
involuntarily pressed the infant she held closer to her bosora. 
“* Surely—surely, Eustace, after all your friendship and kindness, 


| they will not—they cannot molest us! Only a few days since the 


chief was here, and contrary to his usual stateliness, he caressed our 
boy, and told him that when his weak limbs had gained strength, he 
would teach him to be a hunter.” 

“ Ay—let the savage alone to gain his own ends. His heart is as 
deceitful as the devil, and his tongue as smooth as oil. Suill, I believe 
he will do us no harm, because he can gain nothing by it; but Colonel 
Alwin may not be so safe. I knew there is no cause of alarm to us, 
dearest Ellen : if I did not, think you I would permit the beings around 
whom every affection of my heart is entwined, to dwell in danger? 
I fear the colonel may have ventured from the island ; and those two 
lovely girls must not be allowed to run into perils with which they are 
unacquainted. My influence cannot protect them.” 

“If yours cannot, their father’s can,” replied his wife. “ I am cer- 
tain Colonel Alwin has some design in paying us this long-promised 
visit just at this time. We know not what an ambitious and a disap- 
pointed man may be tempted to do. The chief and himself had a long 
conversation when Outalassa was here last, and I thought that there 
seemed to be a good understanding between them. I may be mista- 
ken, but I think they have certainly met before ; and fromthe eager, 
animated manner of the Indian, during a part of the discourse, I 
thought the subject must be one of much interest thus to arouse him 
from his natural apathy. Of course, I could not understand what they 
were saying, as they spoke the Indian dialect, with which Colonel 
Alwin appeared ta be well acquainted.” 

A shade of surprise and mistrust passed over the open brow of 
Fitzgerald as his wife spoke ; but with an effort, banishing the sus- 


| picion that crossed his mind, he said—* No, no—that cannot be! | 


know him to be adisappointed man ; but he could not seek my friend- 
ship to destroy me, and render desolate the home which is now so 


| happy. If I thought this, I would—but no, it cannot be !” 


His wife gazed on his bent brow and compressed lip with appre- 


hension. She was about to inquire his meaning, when merry voices 


| were heard approaching from the direction of the forest, and in a few 


moments two ladies and a gentleman appeared in sight.” 
The ladies were both young and beautiful, and a finer contrast could 


| not have been offered to the eye of an artist than they made, as they 
| approached the mansion with their arms twined around the forms 


of each other. 

The elder one was strikingly lovely : the contour of her person was 
perfect : her complexion was of that clear olive through which the 
eloquent blood mantles as thought or emotion prompts : with eyes, 
whose colour it was impossible to tell—neither gray nor blue—but 
sending from beneath their long lashes flashes of animation and intel- 
lect, to which few could be insensible. Her dark tresses were parted 
over a brow of singular loveliness, and folded around her small and 
finely formed head, without any ornament except a low comb, which 
served to confine their luxuriance. ‘There was the beauty of an angel, 
animated by the soul of a noble and high-minded woman. There 
was a foreign air about her, which distinguished her from the grace- 
ful girl by her side, who, but for that, might have been taken for her 
younger sister. . 

There was all the joyousness of youth and hope, for life to breathe 


| on and destroy: the deep, dark eye, in which a world of hopes and 


wishes were mirrored, all light and buoyant as her step: the full red 
lips, on which a sunny smile lingered, and the dark tresses, floating 
wildly on the wind, were all a type of the spirit within, on which no 
blight had yet fallen. Flowers were clinging to the rings of her hair, 
and her merry laugh was borne on the breeze, as she hurned her 
companion along at a quicker pace than the quiet Julie was accus- 
tomed to 

A gentleman followed at a short distance behind them, with his 
arms folded on his breast, and his eyes bent on the ground, his thoughts 
far otherwise employed than in attending to the picture of youth and 
innocence before him. His figure was not above the middle height, 
but he had the graceful mien and commanding air of one accustomed 
to deference in the most polished circles. His face was one which 
even an ordinary observer would have pronounced that of no common 
man. He had the high, broad brow, which we associate with the 
possession of vigorous intellect: his eyes were small, dark and glit- 
tering, ever moving with the restless wandering, indicative of the 
character of their owner. The form of the chin, and the thin, com- 
pressed lps expressed decision, not unmingled with stersness ; but 
when he smiled the whole expression changed, and nothing could be 
more brilliant or striking than the transient tllumination. His brow 
was smooth and unfurrowed as in youth : no lines, such as the “soul's 
war doth leave behind,”’ might be there traced ; and the glaace of his 
clear eye contradicted the supposition that his spirit had yielded to, 
or been softened by past afflictions. Sorrows he had known—the 
agony of wasted affections and disappointed ambition—they had left 
their traces in his heart; but his unbending nature had not been 


subdued by them 


* Dear Isabel,” said Julie to her laughing companion, “do not 
hurry me thus: your mad spirits carry you away. I am weary, dearest, 
with this long walk.” 

“ You are, indeed !" said the gay girl, her manner instantly chang- 
ing from mirth to deep tenderness, as she looked onthe pale cheek of 
Julie. “Twas thoughtless—unkind"—and she checked her pace, and 
they slowly approached the house. 

“You lingered long,” said Fitzgerald, as they entered. “I aseure 
you, ladies fair, that Ellen and myself were quite uneasy at your 
protracted absence.” 

“Oh! we have had such a jaunt,” said Isabel. ‘ I wonder what 


| our city friends would have said, had they seen Julie and myself 
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trudging over this island, with our slippers nearly worn out with one 
promenade.” 


As she spoke she held out a foot, with its fairy slipper half torn off 


while scrambling through the underwood in search of a beautiful 
flower she had seen from the pathway. 

“Tam sure if they were to see you, they would envy the carnation 
which glows on your cheek, Miss Alwin ; and your fair friends in the 
city would, I suspect, willingly purchase such a bloom at a greater 
expense than a torn shoe,” said Fitzgerald, with the gallantry charac- 
teristick of his countrymen. 

Isabel laughed and bowed, as she continned: * Our walk was not 
entirely without adventures. We met that splendid savage, Outalassa, 
and my father conversed with him some time, white I was trying to 
manage his canoe. 
the novelty of the thing, I resolved to push myself about over the 
I succeeded in getting the canoe from the shore—but, 


I could not persuade Julie to venture in, so for 


quiet waters. 
alas! for my skill in boatcraft—I could not return, and was floating 
down with the current, when Julie called the attention of my father to 
The chief, 


with more gallantry than I own I expected from a savage, waded into 


the situation in which I hed so heedlessly placed myself. 


the water, which you know is quite shallow now, and drew the canoc 
to the shore. 
Glancing Eye has not the skill of the squaw in handling the canoe.’ 
My father chided me, but I was compensated for even his frown, by 
having so poetical an appellation given to me by this son of the forest.” 

While Isabel thus rattled on, she did not observe the dark shade 


He looked at me as I jumped from it, and said, * The 


which rested on the face of Fitzgerald. His suspicions had been eflec- 
tually aroused, and it was with difficulty he exerted sufficient  self- 
command to receive his mysterious guest with the cordiality of a host 

Colonel Alwin only bowed im reply to his address, and passed 
into the house. 
him, and at once satisfying his doubts, Fitzgerald turned moodily 


Batiled in his purpose of making some inquiries of 


away, and left their young guests with his wife 


eS 





TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH GOETHE. 


On Easter-Monday, 1808, I spent the evening with Goethe, in a 
small, select party ; that is what he likes. On this occasion he put 
no restraint on his fancy, but gave it free course, especially when we 
came to talk of the theatre and modern literature, which he compared 
with political events, and carried through his comparison with the 
most amusing and lively humour. * Piccolomine” had been acted on 
the Saturday; on the following Thursday, after a long interval, 
* Wallenstein” was to follow 

“Tt is,” said Goethe, “with these pieces as with the choicest 
wines ; the older they are, the higher does their flavour become. | 
make bold to call Schiller a poet, and a great one, too; though the 
latest rulers and dictators of our poetical world assure us he is none 
Weiland, too, they say is nothing. ‘The only question then is, who 
as anything! =A little while ago, a literary journal in one of the two 
towns of Ingoldstadt or Landshut, I don’t precisely know wluch, for- 
mally proclaimed Freidrich Schlegel first German poet, and Impera- 
tor,* in the republick of letters. God preserve his inayesty on his new 
throne, and send him a long and happy reign. For all 
would not answer for it that he has not some very rebellious subjects 
in his kingdom, of whom we have some,” (casting a side alance at 
‘The German re- 


this, one 


me,) “even in our own unmediate neighbourhood 
publick of letters is, however, now as busy a scene as the Roman 
empire in its decline, when eve rvbody wanted to govern, and nobody 
knew at last who was really emperour. Almost all our great men 
live in exile; and every impudent suttler may become emperour 
whenever he can gain the good-will of the soldiery, or acquire any 
other sort of influence. A tew emperours more or less, is a inatter 
not to be thought of im such There were once thirty empe- 
rours ruling together in the Roman empire. Why should we have 
fewer chiets in our learned state. Weiland and Schiller are already 
formally deposed ; how long my old imperial mantle will continue to 
hang on my shoulders, it is not easy to predict. I do not know myself 
I am determined, however, should it come to that, to show the world 
that my heart is not set upon crown and sceptre, and that [ can bear 
my dethronement with patience ; for truly no man can escape his 
fate.t But what were we talking of just now! oh, of en 
good. Novalis, however, was none ; though in time | 
become one, as well as other people. Pity that he died so young, 
and moreover that he conformed to the taste of his ; 
catholick. Already, as the newspapers assure us, young damsels and 
students make pilgrimage in troops to his grave, and strew flowers 
over it with lavish hands. That is what I call a promising beginning, 
and one which leaves good hope of future results. As I read but few 
newspapers, | alway beg such of my friends as are at hand to give me 
notice whenever any unportant event of this kind—a canonizalion, or 
the like, takes place. 1, for my part, am content that people should 
say all imaginable harm of me during my life-time; after my death 
they will be the more likely to leave me in peace, as all the matter 
of defamation will have been exhausted before hand, so that little or 
nothing will remain to be said. ‘Tieck was emperour, too, for a time, 
but it did not last long ; They said there was 
something too ‘Titus-like in his temper; he was too mild and good- 
natured 
sway, and what might be called a sort of barbarick grandeur Next 
came the reign of the Schlegels. ‘Things now went on better. August 
Wilhelm Schlegel the first, and Frednech the second of that name, 
both ruled with becoming severity. Not a day passed in which son 
one was not sent into exile, or in which a few executions did not take 
Perfectly nght! | 
been immense favourites with the people. A little while ago, a young 
beginner somewhere represented Freidrich Schlegel as a German 
Hercules, who went about with his club, and smote whatever 
in his way to the death. For this meritonous deed, the 


ies 





perours ' 


© m 


rht have 


. and turned 





he Was soon de vosed 
I 


In the present state of things, the empire requires a mgorous 





place Such rulers have from time immemortal 





atoresaid 





* I find mvself constrained to use this word as Goethe does, since there is 
no other that expresses his meaning Ein our, (Aqise is acy eda 
totally diferent acceptation in modern Europe. and is tconsistent w ' 


hotions of arepublick. General in-« 1 commander, @xpresses bul part 
of the functions of wmperator Trenslator 

+ There is a singular coincidence between this passage, reported by Falk 
Von Muller, in 180s, and in Don Juan, published um 1819. See canto eleventh, 
stanzas hve to fifiy three inclusive. “ 





valorous emperour raised the young gentleman to the rank of a noble, 
and without further preliminary, declared him one of the heroes of 
German literature. His diploma is made out, you may rest assured 
of it; I have seen it with my own eyes. Cirants, domains, whole 
articles in reviews and magazines, written by intimate friends, are 
given without stint. Enemies are to be secretly kept out of the wavy ; 
their writings are to be discreetly laid aside, and not produced at all 
As we have a very patient publick m Germany—a publick that never 
ventures to read a book till it has been reviewed, this aflair is not 
badly contrived. The best thing in the whole business ts the uncer- 
tainty ; 2. ¢. a man goes to bed at night, well and happy as er 
mn the morning he wakes, and finds, to his great astonishment, that the 
crown has gone from his head 
However, the head, in as far as the emperour had any, sits 
still safely in its place; and that I regard as so much sheer gain 
What an ugly thing it is in comparison, to read of the old « mperours, 
who were throttled by dozens, and thrown into the Tiber! For my 
own part, though I may be dispossessed of throne and sceptre, I really 
look to die quietly in my bed, here, on the shores of the Ilm. To 
return to the concerns ot our empire, and ESprer rally ot ¢ Trapt rours 
Another young poet m Jena has died too soon, Ernst Schulze. Em- 
he could not become ; 





perour ; 


I must confess this is a sad mts- 
chance 


perour, to be sure, but the post of prune mur 


ister, lord high chamberlain, or something of the kind, he might have 
attained to. If not, a place alway stood open to him as one of the 
great heroes of the press. ‘To institute a chamber of peers, for which 
property should make a qualification, would certainly be no despica 
ble plan in German literature. If that young may had only lived a 
few years longer in Jena, he might have become a peer of the realin 
died, as | 


was; but as it turned out, he a 
One ought to take 


before he knew where he 
said, too soon; that was certainly premature 
care, (as the rapid march of our modern literature demands.) to cover 
one’s self as quickly as possible with fame, and as slowly as possible 
with earth ; that is the fundamental rule to establish. ‘The business 
1s by no means ace omplishe d by the publ cation of a tew sonnets, and 
two or three almanacks. The literary frends of this 


young tnan, 


indeed, assured us m the publick prints that his sonnets would long 
survive fim 
cannot tell whether thts prediction has been fulfilled, or how the 
affair stands. When I was voung, | remember, indeed, to have heard sen 
sible men say that a single masterly poet or painter was often the growth 


I have not inquired into the matter since, and therefore 


whol 


of a century ; but those times are long past Our young men know 
how to manage matters better, and leap from one thing to another 
according to the fashion of the time, so that it does one’s heart good 
to see them. ‘Their labour ts not to be before ther ave . but to embody 


and when that does not succeed to them 


heart’s content, they are mameasurably dissatishied, and ab 
vulgarity of the publick, which, im its sweet innocence, us delighted 
with evervthing. I had a visit lately from a young man who was 
just from Heidelberg eteen 
He assured me in perfect earnest that his opmions were all mad 


and that as he knew what he was about, he was determined, hence 


the whole age in themselves ; 


isc tiv 


I think he conld not be much above nu 


e up, 


forward, to read as little as possible, and to endeavour to deve lope 


his views of human life, unaided, by his own observations on society, 
\ 


without suffermg himself to be diverted or hindered by the talk, the 


hooks, What a glonous begmnmg 


' 


or the pamphlets of others 





When a man starts from zero, his progress must needs be striking! 
Thus playfully was Goethe wont to reprove the follies of the age 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL, 


Women’s tatx.—The savages say that monkeys do not talk, for 


fear they should be made to work ; women, on the contrary, the more 


they work, the more they talk. There seems to be a magnetick influ 


ence m their needles, to keep their tongues m perpetual motion. | 


have often thought what the reason of this could bx At first Is P 
} 


pose d their fondness for re petition was only intended for the d 


aeveiop 


ment of truth, as Kant and Jacoli maintain that demonstration is 


nothing but a continued advance im identical propositions ; so that 


women, In continually repeating the same thing, were endeavouring to 


Natu 


wrder 


demonstrate. But I soon discovered the cause lay still der per 


ralists affirm that the leaves of trees are constant! 


Now the 


produce the same ef 


Vv in motion, | 





to purity the air incessant Vibrations Of Womens Longucs 


*t as those of leaves Hence, it ts a wise d 





position of nature, that women talk most in large eis 


within doors. and m large circles, because these are the very 





where the air is most impure Some petty, narrow-m ded pou 





ple rs, who cannot unc rstand the reat designs of nature, but are 
always Enagming some little supplementary object in all her operations 

some such, I say, with whom | am very far from agreemy, reject 
the above theory, and suppose female loquacity to have been mtended 
to express some ideas or sentunents of an intellectual beimg—perhaps, 


This ts one of thethings which Kant says can 


neither be proved nor disproved I should rather be inclined to 


! 
of the female herself 


believe that talking is with them a sign that thoaght and mterna] 


ised, as the bell in a mull never begins to nng tll 





ictivily have ce ial 
the grist is ound 

Law All the machmery of law seems mtended to delay the pro 
gress of a cause. It ts ke a watch, where all the wheels are intended 
only tocheck the motion of the main one As Simones, w asked 
what God was, asked first for a day to conse then another 
another, and so on, without end a whole | tn too ti s 
thought, to study out this question m so docs the judge, whe 
ealled upon to say what the V Is, require postponement Cr pos 
ponement, till he dies, leaving the eat q ton i ded 

Harriness.—Our life, it ts true, has tts bright and its dark hour 
yet none are wholly obscured, for when the sun of happiness ts set 
1c reflected moon of hope a d memory 1s still around us 

Iniustons —People talk of t fallacy of il ms, yet are led 
astray by them. ‘They are | insects, Ww ravou! the broad clear 
leht of dav but if they see a candle at mght, fly rit 

Law I aw, like th commandment, does tice unto « ldren in 
the third and fourth generation, but unfortunately lets the father 
starve in the meantime 


Lire.—This life ts a cradle in which we are rocked and hushed to 


sleep, but do not move a step forward 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


THE WARNING VOICE, 


* And should they ask the cause of my return, | will tell them that a man 
may go far, and tarry long away, if his health be good, and his hopes high ; 
but that when desh and spirit begin to fall, be remembers his birth-place, and 
the old burtal-ground, and hears @ voice calling him to come home to his 
father and mother, They will know by my wasted frame and feeble step 
that [have heard the summons and obeyed. And the first greetings over, 
they w et me walk among them unnoticed, and linger in the sunshine 
winie Lmay, and steal into my grave in peace.” —JOURNAL or s SoniTany 
Man.— American Monthly for July 








A VoIck is on mine ear, a solemn voice— 


come, Deon it calls me to my rest! 
Faint t, my yearning heart, reyoice, rejoice * 
Soon shalt thea reach the gardens of the blest 


On the bright waters there—the 
Soon shalt th 
Waked by rude 
Sadiv 


living streams, 

vu launch in peace thy weary bark, 
waves no more trom gentile dreams, 
to fee! that earth to thee is dark ' 

oh, Vain, Varn me ‘ries, Cease 
I thirst for peace 


ot bricht as once 
I lay your burden down 





A voice 1s on mine ear, a solemn tone 
hear its summons in 4 stranger land ; 
o dye amidst mine owe, 
forehead by the wild breeze fanned, 
Ht youth, and wore 
in tey manhood’s prime, 





sme hence, 
W here 
Lost the fair tr 
A deeper s et 


first my 


eery 


To he me dewn with those who wake no more 
It calls me, those I loved, their couch be mine 
lhear sweet accents trom my childhoed’s home, 
And trom my father’s grave-—I come, lL come! 
Blest the warning sound’ my mother's eves 
Dwell on my memory yet—her parting tears 
And trom the grave where my voung sister hes, 
Who perishes ithe glory of her years, 
1 hear a gentle call, * Return’ retara' 
Se bes ie ne ereet the village spiret 
Once more—l n ‘Us wilding youth may spurn 
When for, the banal places of bis sires 
But. oh! when strengt tis gone, and hope is past, 


There turns the weaned man his thoughts at last! 


So do we change! | hear a warning tone 





Vea, 1 whose cams were all of by past limes, 
CH ancient glories snd from Visions lone, 

| come to list ence more the Sabbath chimes 
OO) mv own lone to tec! the gentle air 

Steal o'er mv ma n, to greet the sun 
In the « haunts that once appeared so fair; 

Tre while each wanderme brook tn musick run, 
Answering to youth's sweet thoughts ; bat all are fed 
I come, my home—I come to join thy dead ' 

I heed the warning voice! oh, spurn me not, 

My early trends. let the bruised heart go free 
Mine were high tancve hut a wayward lot 

Hath made mv vou ul dreams tn sadness flee , 
Then chide net; | would linger yet awhile, 

Thins rover Wasted hours—a weary tram, 
Cheered by the moon's soft lett, the sun's glad smile, 

Watching the blue shy o'ermy path of pain 
Watling my summons, whose shall be the eye 
To glance unkindly I have come to die! 

Sweet words, te die’ oh, pleasant, pleasant sounds ' 

What bright revealings to my heart they bring ; 
What melody unheard tn earth's dull rounds, 

But floating from the land of glorious spring, 

The eternal home. wy weary thoughts revive— 

Fresh flowers my mind puts forth, and buds of love, 
Gentle and ki ¥y thoughts for ail that live, 

Fanned by scott breezes tram the world above, 

And passing not, [hasten to my rest 
Again, oh! geutle summons, thou art blest! Lu 


EDUCATION, 
To educate a man is to unfold his faculties, to give him the free 
and tull use of his powers, al di Sper ally lus best powers It os first 
1} 


to tram the mtelleet, to give hon a love of truth, and to instruct him 


1 the process by whieh it may be acquired. [tis to tram him to 
soundness of padement, to teach hun te weigh evidence, and to guard 
iwainst the common sources of errour. It us to give him a thirst for 


knowledge, which will keep his facultves in action through life. lt us 


to aid hum in the study of the outward world, to mitiate him into the 
plysical sences, so that he will understand the prine yple s of bis trade 
or business, and will be able to comprehend the phenomena which 

cont daily passing before his eyes. [tis to make him ac quainted 
with hes own nature, to give lim that most important means ef ine- 


provement, s« lt COLprehenision 


SOURCE OF PERPLEXITY 
That which makes our view of the present state of the world a 
y and horrour, is the consideration that every human 


source Ob pt ple ult 


eart bears m itself a type, more or less distinet, of those powers and 


that happiness which have been the portion of the most exalted minds 
Phere is, perhaps, no spot on earth, however dreary, in which the 
ros of many plants, and the larve of shuwng and lght-winged 





. though for thousands of years undeveloped, 
it shall call them: out mio 


meects are not bidder 
1 still expecting the 





warn breeze 


He and beauty 
PROMPT ANSWER. 


Chateauneuf, keeper of the seals of Louis the Thirteenth, whena 


| lonany questions by a bix wp, and 





ov of only ume vears old, was asket 





ive Very prompt answers At length the prelate sand, 
I will eve you an orange ft you will tell me where God ts “My 
* rephed the boy, * | wil give you two oranges if you wall teil 
ne where he ts not 
TUE GAME OF LIFE. 

* Jaf nd one who had much of it, “ is hkea game of bac kyamn- 
mon: the most skilful make the best use of wt. The dice do not 
depend upon us im the one case, nor do events depend upon us im the 
oO ; but it is the manner ol applying them Unat occasions lhe 
a ( e of success 


LINES WRITTEN IN A LADY'S PRAVER-BOOK, 








Thy thoughts are heavenward' and thy heart they say, 
Wi ve 1’ more than mortal, failed to move, 
Now mits virgin casket its away, 
Ard ows the ta Saviour'’s jove' 
Many, in days gone by —full many @ prayer, 
lure, th ly i tepass od, has veen breathed for thee, 
Ry one who e thy hallowed name did dare, 
Preter with bis to the Divinity! 


Reaguite them now! Not with an earthly love ; 
Hub since with that hos lot thou may'st not biess— 
Ask, what he dare not pray for from above- 
For tum the mercy of fuigetlulness' crn 





~~ 


sae SEs te 


SAS 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE TWO HOURS. 


We parted—when the fresh, glad flowers 
Were bright on path and lea ; 


We parted—when the forest birds 
Carolled on every tree 

We parted—when the young spring leaves 
Were green upon the bough, 

When the pure fountain at thy feet 
Made musick soft and low 


We parted—when our hearts were young, 
Our brows were bright and clear ; 

Memory—to us could bring no pang, 
The future—not a fear 

Doubt had not come—a darken’d cloud, 
O'’er our young hearts to lower ; 

The earth was fair, our love was deep, 


In this, our parting hour! 


We met again '—when winter winds 
Had blasted flower and leaf; 

When the murmur of the swollen stream 
Moan'’d low—a sound of gnief 

When the bare branches o’er our heads 
Swayed wild and mournfully, 

And clouds and tempest swiftly sped, 
Across a darken'd sky ! 


But oh! the hope—the hope that nerved 
Our hearts with pimon strong ; 

Had that too fled, as from the sky 
Vanished the wild bird's song’ 

Had a soul’s deep faith passed away, 
Like a frail summer flower! 

' mourned ‘Truth, Hope, and Love's decay, 


In this---our meeting hour! ELEANOR 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE HISTORY OF A GENIUS, 


BY CAPTAIN F. MARRYAT 

Suvureiteton Pork, when he was a very little boy, could sit at 
table and eat his dinner with an ivory knife and fork, without cut- 
ting his fingers—for which peculiar adroitness on his part, his mother 
declared that he was a genius. 

Shutfleton Pope, when he was ten years old, could repeat the collect 
and the ten commandments without hesitating more than once in taree 
lines—upon which the good old curate stroked his head. and said 
that he was a genius 

Shufileton Pope came home from school at the age of fifteen, and 
could rant “ My name is Norval,” so as to make the windows rattle, 
and the China mandarins nod their heads upon the mantelprece—at 
which display the servants would all come m, and stare, and hold up 
their hands at his turning out such an astonishing genius 

Shuffleton Pope's father was dead—and, therefore, never offered 
any opinion on the subject 

Shuffleton Pope, however, was precisely of his mother’s opmion 
he wore his collar down, and his neck bare: his hair hung in long 
curls down his back: he muttered as he walked, laid down under the 
trees and read Shakspeare ; rolled his eyes in fine phrenzy, like a 
duck in a thunder-storm: seribbled verses in the Pindarick style, 
without regard to feet—some Ines with as many asa centipede, others 
brief as wit—nobody understood them, and everybody declared that he 
Was a genius 

Mrs. Shuflleton Pope stopped every one she met to tell them of 
the wonderful talents of her son—af it were a man, she seized him 
by the button until he had heard her catalogue of observations and 
expectations, or left lus button behind ; if it were a woman, she held 
her fast by her gigot sleeve, and the party must take her choice 
either to listen patiently, or to leave two yards of calico by way of 
indemnification. In one point all were agreed, that m making out her 
son to be such a hon, Mrs Shuttle ton Pope proved herself to be a 
bore. So things went on until Shuflleton Pope arrived at the age of 
eighteen, and then Mrs. Shutlleton Pope died—and, what was more 
unfortunate, 
died with her 


Shutileton Pope was called Pope, because lus father’s name 


her income from the long annuities was cut short, and 


was Pope—and Shutileton, after his mother’s brother, whose name 


was Shufileton. Mr. Shuffleton was an honest yeoman, well to 
do in the world—who had a great genus for farming, and nothing 
else. Being guardian to Shuffleton Pope, he sent for him at his mo- 
ther’s death; pomted out to him that all the property bequeathed 


him was only a farm of one hundred and fifty acres, and recommended 





hum to turn his attention to agriculture, if he wished to do well. “] 
can assist vou, Shufileton,” said the good old man, “and my daugh- 
ter is coming home to-morrow. You have not seen her; and you 
are not, perhaps, aware that it had beon agreed between your fathe r 
and me, that you should marry if you Liked each other. Then you 
will have my five hundred acres to add to your own at my death 
You may decide for yourself—you can work your farm and marry 


Shutileton Pope 


Louisa, or you can let your farm and let her alone 


jooked at his farm and looked at Louisa. The farm was more profit- 


able than Arcadian in appearance ; and Louisa, although very pretty, 


| 
} 


‘had not the air of Sappho. Shutffleton Pope let his farm—and let 


Louisa alone. He was not wise, but he was a genius 
Mr. Shuffleton was annoyed at his nephew’s decision, but said no- 


| thing. Louisa was also annoyed at her cousin’s decision, but said 
|| nothing Shuffleton Pope felt that a little village was not the place 


for a genius like his—but he also said nothing. One fine day he 
packed up his portmanteau, and with nearly half a year’s rent in his 
pocket, he took an outside place on the coach, and proceeded to 
He might have said good-by to his uncle and Louisa—but 
he did not. To be rude 1s one of the great privileges of genius 
Now, Shuffleton Pope knew nobody, and London is a large place 
Nevertheless, Shuffleton Pope thought that everybody must have 
heard of him—Shutleton Pope, the genius of South-Cobley !—but 
he soon found out that not only they had not heard of him, but they 


London 


did not even know where South-Cobley was—upon which discovering, 
Shuffleton Pope conceived a most ineffable contempt for London in 
general, and the people of the hotel at which he resided in particular 
Notwithstanding Mr. Sbutileton Pope’s opinion, there are some very 
clever geniuses i London, who found him out, and contrived to 
shift the major part of his money out of his pockets into their own 
They did not, however, leave hin, as is generally the case, in this 
heartless world, as soon as they had obtained all his money ; because 
they found out that he had an estate. On the contrary, they praised 
his verses ; were astonished at his prose ; eat his dinne rs—drank his 
wines, and declared, moreover, that Shutfleton Pope was a genius, and 
no mistake 

ShufHeton Pope was without a sixpence, when very good-natured 
people came forward and offered him any sum to the amount of two 
thousand pounds. Shuflleton accepted their offer, and they parted 
the best friends in the world, after Shuffleton had signed a deed, the 
contents of which were too harassing for a genius to read 

All this while Mr. Shuffleton Pope's talents were, somehow or an- 
other, unknown, except at the hotel, where he was duly estimated ; but 
our hero was an aspiring genius, who could not be confined between 
brick walls : so one day he went to the house of an emment publisher— 

“T come, sir,” said Mr. Shuffleton Pope, * to offer you the aid of 
my talents.” 

The offer being well meant, was as kindly received 

“In what line, sir, may | ask—I have a periodical.” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Shuffleton Pope, * I’m not particular.” 

“ But Tam,” replied the bookseller 

“ T trust [can satisfy you. Would you like a political article, or 
a moral essay, or a philosophical treatise ; a heart-rending tale, or a 
humorous story ; | can write one just as well as the other.” 

“That is very possible, sir,” replied the bookseller ; ** 1 will speak 
with you directly.” 

The bookseller kept Mr. Shuffleton Pope waiting just an hour 
and then, there being nobody else in the shop, asked him what he 
thought he could do. 

* You have but to choose, sir,” replied our hero 

“Then, sir, if you please to send here a moral tale, it shall meet 
with every consideration. | Our political and hu:norous departments 
are already filled up, and as for philosophical treatises, we are paid 
for putting them in, as nobody reads them.” 

Upon which Mr. Shuffleton Pope made a magnificent bow and de- 
| parted. ‘1 shall astonish this man in a few days: he will treat me 
| with the respect due to genius,” thought Pope, as he walked out of 

the shop 

Mr. Shutileton Pope sat down to write his moral essay. He found 

out, what he was not aware of before, that there 1s a great dithculty 
in beginning a moral tale : some considerable difficulty in continuing 
it: and that the tail of the tale entailed a great deal of labour. At 
last it was completed, and certainly was a moral tale, whatever other 


merits it might have been deficrent in 


| Shnuffleton Pope went to the publisher with fis tale in hts hand, and 
was informed that in a few days he should receive an answer. He 


At last 
“Cut it 


waited three weeks, and was almost dead with impatience 
his tale was returned, desirmg him to cut it down one half 
| down one half!” thought our hero. ‘This was very affronting ; * but,” 
thought Pope, * T will do so: this publisher ts an ass and a fool; but 


the publick are discerning 
Mr. Shuffleton Pope reduced his tale one half,and took it back again 


Let me but once appear in print.” So 


to the publisher. It did not appear next month in the periodical ; 
but there was a short notice among those to correspondents ag 
P. too late for msertion.”” This was consolatory; and our hero 
| waited another month; and, when the magazine appeared, he seized 


it with the joyful clutch of anticrpation. Bat this is a world of dis- 
I 
was obliged to refer to the notices to correspondents, where he found 
* Moral Tale, by S. P., m our next.” 
at last, Mr. Shuffleton Pope found himself in print 


delight 





| appointment ve moral tale did not appear; and again Mr. Pops 


Another anxious month, and 


| What was his 


' He devoured his own tale, as monkeys do when they are 


sick, and are resolved upon suicide: they determine to eat them- 


selves up, and they always commence with their tails; but this is a 


slow process of suicide, which allows ample tume for reflection ; and 





the consequence is, U! 


vertebra, they give it up 


wat by the time they have digested half a dozen 
Mr. Shutileton Pope was very much cha- 


grined to find that the editor had been taking very nproper liberties, 





and had cut down the already cut down tale, to at least one half of 
of its previously reduced form; and that, mstead of leaving it a mo- 


ral tale, he had altered it to a shert tale. * This is too bad,” thought 





| Shutileton Pope; nevertheless, it is very true. It was a moral tale 
| when | first sent it m: now it is only a short one. But | have at last 
| appeared in print, and South-Cobley shall ring with 2.” So he bought 


| s 
|} two dozen of the magazines, and surrounded his own article with mk 


| lines, hke a newspaper in mourning, that there might be no mistake 
\| he despatched them off ta all his acquaintance at South-Cobley. who 


| when they had to pay two shillings and ninepence for coach hire, 


wished Mr. Shuffleton Pope’s tale, mora! or short, to the very devil. 

It was with a firm step that Mr. Shuffleton Pope walked the next 
morning to the bookseller. He had made no arrangement about 
payment, that he considered an after consideration. He considered 
his fortune now made—that he had a certainty of future mainte- 
nance and celebrity, but as he could not estimate what his income 
might be, without he learned the price of his first article, he deter- 
mined to put the question. 

“Good morning, Mr. B.” said Shuffleton Pope 

“Good morning, sir,” replied the publisher. ‘I hope you have 
seen that your article has been inserted ?” 

* T have, Mr. B., but it was considerably reduced.” 

“Very true, sir, that is always left to the judgment of the editor. 
In magazines we require very concentrated writings.” 

Thinks Shutileton Pope, ** you made portable soup out of my tale 

* Pray, Mr. B., what do you generally pay for these articles!” 


* Pay, sir!” replied Mr. B., “why, really, sir, without a gentleman 
states his price when he sends in his article for decision, we consider 
it gratis.” 

“Gratis !” exclaimed Shuffleton Pope. 

* Always, sir—indeed otherwise we could not put them in. The 
editor has hada great deal of trouble, sir, with your tale, so as tomake 
it passable; but we lke to oblige young gentlemen who would try 
their hands—were you not much pleased to see yourself in print?” 
“ Why, as for that—but, Mr. B. allowing that this article is gratis, 

on 


may I ask what you will pay me for the next 
* Tam extremely sorry, very sorry to say, sir, that our correspon- 





dents are so numerous, particularly our gratis correspondents, that 





‘s of our magazine. You 
Good 


we cannot afford you any more of the pag 
will excuse me, sir, but a gentleman waits for me within 
morning.” 

Whereupon, the publisher walked in, and Mr. Shuffleton Pope 
walked out with his tail between his legs, as the saying is 

* This fellow is not only an ass, but a cheat,’ thought Shuffleton 
Pope. * There are other publishers in London.” 

In this idea Mr. Shutileton Pope was correct, but he was not aware 
that there ts little difference between them, and that if anything, he 
But in the course of 
a year, during which he wrote several more articles and borrowed a 


had already applied to one of the most liberal 


great deal more money, Mr. Shuffleton Pope was obliged to allow 
that either he was not a genius, or that publishers were great rascals 
had he been convinced of both 
facts, he would not have been far from the truth 


He came to the latter conclusion ; 


He wrote 
poetry—but poetry was a drug, and his appeared of the opium vari- 


Mr. Shuffleton Pope had tried his hand at everything 
ety, for it set everybody aslecp to whom he read tt. He wrote a 
tragedy, which set every one a laughing ; and a comedy, which made 
people cry—enough. He tried a farce, and was told it was quite a 
farce that he should attempt such a thing. He wrote political arti- 
cles which were unanswerable, for they had no arguments in them to 
reply to. At last he did write something which was read, he wrote 
a letter to Mr. Shuffleton, announcing his return to South-Cobley 

This letter was written for one good reason, which was, that all 
Mr. Shuffleton Pope’s funds were used up, and the money-leaders 
refused a further supply 

*T have been a great fool!” thought Shuffleton Pope, as he sat 
outside of the coach on his way back—* but that does not prove 
that I am not a genius.” 
Mr. Shutfleton Pope 


* T am glad to see you back, nephew,” said his uncle, shaking him 


‘This was the wisest remark ever made by 


warmly by the hand, “and now I hope you have had enough of Lon- 
don, and mean to settle down and turn farmer, as I proposed you 
should before.” 

* Farmer, uncle! but I've no farm—I’ve spent it all in London,” 
replied Shuffleton Pope, looking very foolish 
“ The 


people came down here to look at the farm, and I found out what 


* Not quite so bad as that, nephew,” replied the old man 


they were after, so I arranged to lend you the money out of my 
savings. Here are your mortgages, and now you are a free man 
again.” 


* My dearuncle,” said Shuffleton Pope, “IT am very much obliged 


to you, and I certainly will turn farmer.” 


As your fathers have always been before you ; and nephew, if 


you tunk of taking a wife to help you, Louisa ts sull at your service 

—the girl has a fondness for you. By-the-by, | ought to tell you 
before you see her, that she ts not the handsome girl that she was; 
she went away on a visit and took the small-pox, which has searred 
her hke vengeance, but she 1s just as good a girl as ever she was 
It is a pity—but if you had married her when I first proposed, she 
would not have gone a junketting and would not have caught the 
disease 

* Nevertheless, | will marry her, and thank you too,” replied Shuf- 
fleton Pope 

*T ought to say that I cannot give her the money that I invended, 
my good fellow, for all my savings have been used up in those mort- 
gages; but vou know you cannot spend your money and have it too.” 

* T will marry Lousia, live with you, sir, and work under you on 
the farm.” 

* Why, then you will be a happy man, and that's better than being 
a genius.” 

Shuffieton Pope was m earnest. He saw Loutsa, and although 
her face was seamed and one of her eyes had dropped down mm a 
corner and had not strength enough to get up again, still he adhered 
to his resolution; and the poor girl, who had always yearned towards 
him when she was handsome, was so grateful, so timid from the 


knowledge of her disadvantages, and so mtense im her adimuration of 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FIN 









him, that he could not but feel pleased with her. He put on high- 
lows and trudged over the stiff clay of the farm with his uncle during 
the day-time, and at night he sat with Louisa ; and, as she never pro- 
posed candles, poor thing, and he did not particularly wish for them 
to look at her face, he passed hours away listening to the soft musick 
of her voice, responding to her fond endearments, and thought that 
he should be happy; and so he would have been, had he not also 
thought that he was a genius 

A month passed away, when a newspaper arrived from London di- 
rected to Shuffleton Pope, Esquire, who wondered who could have sent 
it hun. 
a gentleman of the press, a sort of penny-a-liner, who after his 


The fact was, that among the acquaintances of our hero was 


work had been measured, as they do a carpenter's, with a feot-rule, 
and he had received so much per inch, found that he did not exactly 
build up his fortune as fast as he could wish, and that the table 
of Mr. Shuffleton Pope was a god-send, which he very much missed 
now that our hero had retired from the world. Having a little inte- 
rest in the newspaper, he had contrived to have inserted im a review 
of the magazine of the month when our hero's article appeared. —* We 
understand that the very clever short tale mm ---— Magazine, ts from the 
pen of Mr. Shuffleton Pope, of South-Cobley, a very promising young 
writer.” This had endeared him to our hero, who always welcomed 
him to his table when m London; and if no one else deplored the 
To 


had contrived to 


absence of Mr. Shuffleton Pope, this literary gentleman did 
recall] him, rouse him from his inglorious sloth, he 
insert the following paragraph, and he now sent down the paper in 
which it appeared. “ This magazine is not so good as it usually is 
We miss one of its best writers, to whose contributions we 
What has become of Mr. Shuf- 


The publisher must be prepared to answer to th 


always 
turn when we cut open the leaves 
fleton Pope ? 
publick if he expects his magazine to continue its present extensive 
circulation, We again ask, what has become of Mr. Shuffleton 
Pope 7” 

This paragraph was as nectar to our hero; he read it over again 
and again, and then he showed it to Louisa, who read it and trembled, 
for she had a sad foreboding im her heart, and then he showed it to his 
uncle, who replied, ** Well, tell them that Shutileton Pope has turned 
farmer and is coing to be married ;” and, after the first flutterings of 
his heart had subsided, our hero thought the advice was not bad, and 
made up his mind to think no more of the matter 

But the affair did not rest here. Although the reviews of maga- 
zines in newspapers are much beneath the editor's attention, and 
turned over to the inferiours of the establishment, still their effect is 
great, if the paper has a wide circulation. It was very true that no 
one had ever heard of Mr. Shutileton Pope, but still his absence im- 
plied a want of spirit or tact on the part of publisher, and this the 
publisher felt would be injurious to his periodical ; for if publishers 
ride authors rough-shod, they themselves, from interested motives, 
tremble and wince under the lash of the meanest eritick almost as 
auch as the authors themselves. ** ] must send for Shufileton Pope,” 


thought the publisher, * and have an article from his pen im the next 





uumber of the magazine. It wont be worth a . [know, but so 
much the better; the publick will then discover that I was might m 
dismissing him, and the criticism was unjust.” So argued Mr. B., 
and he forthwith sent a letter to Shutteton Pope, Esq., South-Cobley, 


Hants, which was duly received and ran thes : 





My pearR sik—If you are still inclined to give mea few of vour papers 
for our magazine, we shall be most happy to insert them, and will remune- 
rate you as highly as we pay our most esteemed contmbutors We shall 


want an article for next March, say tweive to sixteen pages, and shali leave 
space for it. Yours very truly, u.B 


That evening Mr. Shuffleton Pope was abstracted, he answered not 





tus uncle who would have conversed with him. Loursa was neglect- 


ed, and he retired to bed early; but he could not sleep, he was m a 
fever—he threw off the counterpane u 
month of February; the blanket 
sheet followed the blanket—at last Mr. Shutileton Pope followed the 


He felt himself inspired— 


was so hot, although im the 


followed the counterpane—the 


sheet, for he got up and struck a light 
his suppressed genius now bubbled and gushed forth hke a fountam 
He sat down to his article in his shirt, and so wrapped up was he in 


it, that he Tequie dno other wrapper He opened a box contammng 


all his reyected contributions, and with 
“The Tale of Mystery 


fragments ; indeed they generally dine and sup off them 


assistance commenced 


Geniuses always de 


their 
light in 
Had he 
correct, 


for he commenced tt with piece of a moral essay, on to which he dove- 


—a fragment.” 
called it many fragments instead of one, he had been more 


tailed part of his tragedy, threw in a smece of politi ks, followed the 


politicks with part of his comedy, a little bit of his farce, and wound it 


up with poison and stilettoes. [t was a tale of mystery, sure enough, 


for no one could comprehend it. It had as many joints as ('Con- 
nell’s tail, as incongruous as them, and like them onlv leading to on 


morning, Mr 


ended, and he went shivering to bed, but he could not sleep. He 


end. At four o'clock in the Shafileton Pope's tale was 


rolled to the right—* At last,” thought he, ** they are melined to do me 


“ They acknowledge my ta 


justice,” and then he rolled to the left 





lents, and now they make advances. A golden career ts stil! before 





ne, and as Shakspeare says, * 1 do beheve I've eat 


did Mr. Shuffleton Pope toss his body about in bed, while his mind 
was tossed on a sea of uncertainty. He thought upon his dawning 
prospects until the day had dawned ; and, as he shaved himself, he 


aA « + 
-ne Gia more than 


came to the resolution to cut the farm and Louisa 
he mtended, he cut himself 

Shuffleton Pope, with his tale of mystery in his pocket, departed 
in the sare mysterious manner that he had done before. He ! 
in London, deposited his article at the bookseller’s and himself at his 
old quarters 


ITIVET 


In a few days the magazine with the articles for next 





month was announced and advertised, and at the head of them ay 
peared the “ Tale of Mystery—a fragment, by Shuffleton Pope, Faq.’ 


This time there was no editorial erasures, it appeared in its whole 





lanv, 


|| length, for the publisher wished that the publick should be well ac- 
|| quainted with Mr. Shuffleton Pope's claims to their admiration. Mr 
Shuffleton Pope read his tale through and through, and over and over 
!again. No one else could do the first 
received his money, but when he proudly observed that he was read 
to supply another upon the same terms, the publisher modestly hinted, 


that he had stopped the supplies. We must now pass over three 





ed, and as he struggled became 
At first, his 
name so conspicuously put forward by the publisher, was the means 


years, during which our hero strug: 


more and more entangled in the meshes of poverty 


of his writing a few articles for the other magazines, but the bubble 
soon burst, and Mr. Shuffleton Pope descended from one grade to 
another until he was at the lowest round of the Gradus ad Parnas 
sum 


In rags and misery, with but one half-penny in his pocket, he 


once more turned his face from London and arrived on foot at South 
Cobley During the whole of the three vears he had never corres 
ponded with his uncle; he was ashamed to do so; but during thes: 
three years he had again eaten up his smal! estate, and this tame Mi 
Shuffleton had not mterfered to save it 

We must here premise that after Louisa had wept her faithless be- 
trothed tor more 


fleton united 


than a year, she had by the persuasion of Mr. Shuf- 
herself to a fme young man, who was very fond of farm 
ing, and a very clever person withal. He had but one fault, whieh: 
was not discovered until it was too late, which fault was that he had 
a very treacherous memory; m short, he 


had at the 


had quite forgotten wher 


he espoused Louisa, that he time two other wives still 


living. But one fine day, just after the second child was born, 


some clannants very unexpectedly, at least to Mr. Shuffleton and 





Louisa, made their appearance. In the first place, two y men 
claimed him—also two constables of different parishes—then the law 
claimed him, and lastly, Jack Ketch. The end of all their numerous 


clams were that Louisa found herself a single woman with two uh 
gitunate children 

When our hero made his appearance, his good-hearted uncle saw 
but his poverty and his rags, and forgot his ill treatment of himself 
and his child 


* Well, well, nephew, what's done’s done back avaim., 


Yo 1 are 


and I am glad to see you. ‘lhings are not so well as when vou las 


came, and when you last came they were not so well as when you 


first left You then were your g. Loutsa was pretty and had a little 


money You would not have her because you were a s You 
' 


came back, the money you had spent, and Louisa had lost her beauty . 
but still you had a farm and a voung girl who doted on you. ‘Tha 


Now the farm 


so good as new, and moreover, there 


wouldn't suit vou, and off vou went once more 


gone, and poor Loutsa is not 


are two poor children to maintain , but still it raght be worse She 


was innocent, poor thing, and although she married to oblige me, I 





think she loves you still. Now she is still at your service, and yo 
may sull be a lar ner and live with me W hat ad »>VouU Say 

Mr. Shuffleton Pope replied as any other man starving i rags 
would have don 

* | wall turn farmer and marry Louisa.” 

** Better late than never,” rephed Mr. Shuffieton ; “and as vou 


mav change vour mind, the wed ! ng shall take place to-inerrow.” 


To this nether our bero nor Louisa raised any objections, and th 


inate POSsSessor 


next dav Mr. Shufileton Pope found himself the to 


of his Louisa, and at the same tune, without any troubk 


of a small! and smiling famil 


* Why did vou 


on Ws 


y 


t proposed '"° ob 


when my tather first 


momarry meé 

















served Louisa. * Since that I have had the small-pex and two small 
children.” 

* T know it,” re plied our hero, as he looked at his wile, trving to 
pacify the infant. * Hang the fellow who bevot then 

* He was hung,” replied Loutsa, mournfully she kis the et 

For two months Shaffleton Pope was content with his s thor 
His wife loved hum, and was mdustreous, adhe f I plenty to « 
which was more than he had had for many a day ; but as he re wd 
his health and vyrour, so was he agam troubled w the high asp 
tions of his unfortunate genius Again he b we meditative 
abstracted—nevlected the farm d wandere m the creen telds, o 
by the margin of the rivulet. His uncle, who was now getting old 
expostulated with hum, bat it was usele they quarre!lec« Viv 
‘ wu } on were too nelsy,. nd trate eres Ww t i si ba wh t 
home ; he kicked them—his wife expostulated, | m Va 
they quarrelled 

‘This 1s no place for me thought Shutfleton Pope J ean 

. = « ‘ 
ow re ve 
” once mo 











Ss me Sie 
cessiul, itis nnpos © to say i! off to London on foot, f 
had but a few shillings in his pocket. Unfortunately, the cho t 
ed, and te fore ae | ad I ‘we 
nev, he felt very unwell: he continued, nevertheless, and 1 n 
*k hin ind he could proceed no further ‘ 
ou tis it t oe scan never Ir 
ound dea 7 
ma Shutil « . us worl 
Pickwick parers.—The following coupiet from Bentley's Mis 


ives the name of the facetious author oi the 


Who the dickens “ Boz” could be 
Till me unveiled the mystery. 


And Boz appeared as Dickrns’ sei! ' 


zzied many a learned elt 





He called upon the publisher, | 


, ARTS. 29 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF ADVENTURE. 
TOUCHING WILD-CATS, 
I surrose it was five minutes—it may have been six—before Jack 


entirely recovered himself 

Did I say, recovered himself? 1 should have said, recovered Aus 
self-possession 

Possession is 2 comprehensive word. Its faithful and claborate 
It means much 


It is of two kinds 


definition is no yoke. ‘It is a great point in law 


Self-possession is a branch of the foregoing 


mental, and bodily 


Bodily self 


matrimony 


possession apphes to young ladies not yet bestowed m 


it an hes to apprentices when they are not apprentices 


¢. when they are one-and-twenty Ins ort, it apples lO a great 


many things 


Mental scil-possession, however, applies to but one 

















mind. It exists in numberless degrees, but is separate and single in its 
uyyplee ation Here, mdeed hes t rand d stinction between the two 

Thus: while bodily self POSSESSION a plies to as many o'wyects as 
the aggregate of young laches, disenthralled ipprentices, emarn ipated 
slaves, and so forth, and so forth, and so forth, in the world tade 
s ot 0 solutarv « mm tO wit, positive also ut not 
capa te of compariso For it is obvious that unless it be absolute 
and entire i = , NO Posse «sion at all A vouns lady is, or 
is not, the | ertvot} over, An apprentice belones to his mast 
or he does no Phere omedium nor degree about i 

M il selt-possession, on the other hand, while tts appheation us 
sole to the muna, ae sof comparison A man m y ive 
one t ' ‘ Fors nee, ind cant 

I remarked that 1 was fully ten minutes before he recovered his 
selt-pe Now any tvro will see that he could not recover it 
until he hoa lost tt. Having lost nt, he hada't uw. But, by derrees, 
mark that!) intoy wer) and, after the aforesaid lapse of 
filteen minute « recove entirely Hh «, You sec, are as Many 
degrees between ¢ ed tion and enters possession as there are 
quarter-seconds ina erofan ho which number, though not 
strict! n Ons «tis so to 1} ote purposes 

Bart perhaps, vou w mild like to know what caused Jack to lose 
his seit " ‘ son? 

Al) rood line, my dear sir Rome was not built m a day 

Jack Was ¢ wed to be marred though, to be candid wath you 
that fact s nothing to do with the matter in hand: and the laay to 
vho } was engaced had a par of simeularly large eves winch is 
‘ vi ‘ to tv ory Hut | have observed that engaged-to 
be-m ed centiounen always carry a peculhar smirk of complaceacy 
ith the mouth 1 sort of halt laugh, which dilers a little from all 
tir else ¢ the face oft 

Ja K Was pro ibly six feet thre« Cifhout at nus: a wou aed 

yne two hu ed: aman, you s« not to be trifled with 

He held the eat m his left hand, and h srip was about an inch and 
a-half forward of her shoulders. | presume that the eat would have 
squalled, wit tr ) ropard to propriety or consequences ; but 
reall we k's grip w is too much 

You mfernal beast '" execlanned J and hus fingers tightened 
to the expression of a blacksmuith’s vice as hb spoke “vou have 
1 ' 

Anvthin rt of this would have been endurabl If a man have 
some n misfortune, the case is not d orate But vou 
tak ae all, or, as Jack sand, ruin all, and matters begin to 
at sieiheie 

| be confessed that J s “all, was not much In fact, 
was very littl Indeed, it was nothu 

Iwo leus, two feet, twe s, two hands, with the complement of 
other « ws and dimensions hoabu 1 very moderate sufficreney 

! ‘ i ‘ i te cover t i teay tu set 

4 . 

Eves s © pwee of (lve *) stock, which T will shortly spe 

f und of whic ery ve ved ownership, he hed, property 

' op Proends, be i few Deb ree aber 

hanes Lb vou Wo nn mee to loon at twice to wae lay 

that he owe ) » hos tarlo for tt was obv it a glanes 

" “ ver obeatio ‘ wit y have ¢ “ l, were admasted 
eve vi st ro i on 

Ny < v j at } h " wa 4 i satle 

’ ‘ cd tw “< ” a ir the W i + offe 

} \ . tov it ered wardro'“ was to Jack 
iy ih ewh It wa . al rage 
' 
, kof.” He knew go 
‘ I; i ' { 
' ‘ ‘ , i ie lor i eaAC om 
‘ t lob ron to hay ce 
Phat,” « iJ ‘ lenpends very much on ¢ slances 
A “we hevyond all controversy but net as 
j ‘ t ‘ 
\ yuts ) ‘ owed tatlor 
‘ ~} = . ahs , it one’s ¢ est 
' ‘ Hhies the ? ) 
As! somew ‘ ‘ et s ca’ was a thing in 
‘ 1 omitte Jack's wv " Lut | must not 
i i that whoove 1 tt tl Sit 4 had te 
‘ v are oly « ! 
] 1 a peculiarity I eanne nat pur arity, for 
4 horn #¢ nor was it, « vor, acyuired; 1 tlw peculrarity 
questo 4s you W presentiv sec, W the ey t reverar of an 
4305) 1c It was a thing not casily overlooked, nor readily forgot 
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ten: yet for my life I don’t know by what adjective to qualify it. It 
was, in short, no more nor less than a hob-tadl. 
And no trifle of a bob, neither. The member was taken off so 


elean, that, unless you lay right astern, you could not see a mark of | 


it. Upon my honour, there was no more denotement of a tail when 
you took a profile view of the cat, than there Is of hair on a paving- 
stone. 

But this cat was not bobbed, any more than Jack Cade was hung, 


without a cause. 


| 
As I was saying, it was some minutes before Jack recovered his 


relf-possession. My opinion is, that most men in Jack's situation 
would have lost entirely what he had now entirely recovered. 


‘Two things, at all events, are certain— 


The grinding of poverty brings one to endure aggression with | 


some practical patience : and, 
ut. Be that as it may, any man may claim some distinction on the 
acore of forbearance, who will suffer a fellow to toss a half-grown 


wild-cat into his bed without throwing at the fellow’s head the first | 


thing on which he can lay hands. 


To be sure, Jack had not all the bed-raom conveniences of Louis 


Phillippe. And I can’t take upon myself to say that, whatever he had 
a mind to do, he could have laid hands on the article ta question. 
Noris that all. Had the entire space under and around his bed || 
been covered with——-—I beg pardon! 
moment had his hands full of other matters. 
Still, some men are always getting credit which they don't deserve 
and, in this instance, inasmuch as Jack did not throw it, the inference, 


with the publick, has always been in favour of Jack’s forbearance In- | 


deed, it was once stated that he really scorned to retaliate on so paltry 
an assailant. 

However, there is nothing particularly paltry abost a cat, when she 
happens to be wild and weighs two stone 

A cat is an animal rather quick in her motions: but there are cases 
when she panses before she makes the motion. 
those cases. 


The door of the cage was perpendicularly alongside of the bench | 
and, while both Jack and the cat were dream- 


on which Jack slept ; 
ing, the fellow carefully opened the door—heaved up the back of the 
cage—and the cat tumbled plump upon Jack’s bread-basket 

Now, to take things in their order, it is probable that the first thing 
Jack did was to wake up. ‘This didn’t take long. 

Secondarily, he bolted upright 

Thirdly, without stopping to rub his eyes, as most people would 
have done, he— 

But you will say, what w 

My dear sir, let me undeceive you. 
it, was no time at all. 
are done. 

But—setting that aside—don't you perceive that the cat, as we va 





was the cat doing all this time’ 
* All this time, 


as Jack, was peculiarly situated ! 


Does it not strike your apprehension that the cat must of necessity |, 


—I say of necessity—reflect for a brief moment on what the emer- 
geney required ' 

Consider, my dear sir, the time—the placo—the circumstances. 

Here was dark night. 

Here was a barn 

And here were a man and a wild-cat cheek-by-jowl 

A cat is by no means deficient in presence of mind ; and the rea- 
son is, she always thinks a moment before she acts 

Exactly so. ‘There's the point. ‘The rule is a good one. 


to the individual, be he man, or be he wild-cat, who makes no allow- | 


ance for exceptions ! 

It is plain that, in the present game, the first move had its advan- 
tages. And while the cat was considering, the bony and muscular 
digits of Jack's left hand hod taken possession of the back of her 
neck. 

So far so good. Jack's star was in the ascendant 

For the real truth is, that although by this ime Jack had ceased to 
sleep, he was by no megns wide-awake. And the grip he had on the 
cat was the result of sheer good-luck 

This thing needs very little explanation 
awake, why did he say, ‘* You have ruined all!” 
that there is neither point nor meaning to the remark as it stands 
But when I tell you that he said this in reference to an interrupted 


You see, at once, 


dream, you begin to appreciate 

One thing must be especially borne in mind: Jack had not yet dis- 
covered what he had hold of 

Alas, for poor Tabitha! 
you had seen your best days. 

And your tail, Tabitha— 

Indeed it was not bobbed without a cause. How the should 
it, for that matter? seeing that nothing happens without a cause 

Mind; I didn’t say, without a reason. 
although the two words are oft-times most ignorantly confounded 
Cause there was, assuredly, but not a particle of reason for the fell 
amputation. 

But how did this avail the eat’ She was the sufferer, and where 
was her redress’ The question ts ditlicult. 

For the tail was taken off without hands. 


Dark as it was, pussy, you could see that 





Reason is another thing 


Tt was a steel-trap that 


did the business : | : 
|| threw himself upon my courtesy, sufficiently marked han as a man 


And for a cat to attempt revenge on a steel-trap, is absurd 

This barn was occupied as a menagerie—on a small scale : Jack's 
friend, the wild-cat, being, as vet, the sole member. Indeed, the pro- | 
prietor modestly confessed himself * only a beginner.” 


Jack was ignorant of the fact of such occupancy. He was a vag- 


rant—there’s no denying it—and had crawled into this barn to ma 


because (among other reasons) he had no place of his own to hie in. 


——he (Jack) just at that |) 


This was one of | 


as you call 
Things can't always be told as quickly as they | 


But wo |, 


If he had been wide |) 


| wiving the neces 


He groped his way to this bench, stretched himself, and was asleep || 
before his head touched the pillow. 
I mention these particulars that you may see how innocent Jack 


was of intending to sleep next door to a wild-cat. 

How long Jack might have remained in ignorance of the quality, 
|| character, and probable intentions of this strange bedfellow with which 
misery had so unceremoniously made him acquainted—I cannot ven- 
ture to affirm. ‘The sudden appearance of the keeper, with a light, 
|| placed that matter hopelessly in the dark 
In the meantime, the strength and the claws of the animal—both 





! 
H of which Jack was rapidly becoming aware of—induced him at first 
| to suppose that the creature was a cat of unusual dimensions 
But his experience in natural history, though limited, went far 
enough to teach him that all cats have sizeable tails: and after feel- 
| ing for this one’s three several times, he became much perplexed. 
Jack did not feel for this tail from motives of curiosity. The cat 
And though he had her fast enough at 


| was becoming troublesome 
| one end, he could do little to purpose until he secured the other 


| the keeper. Still, much may be said in extenuation of what would 
|| otherwise seem unprovoked cruelty 
|| "The circumstances were, substantially, these 

| Me slept in this barn, too: but he did so regularly and from choice ; 


| not like Jack, irregularly and from necessity. Like other men who 


| have charge of menageries and sleep m barns, he kept always a lan- 
tern at his bedside 


|| For reasons presently immaterial, he was awake when Jack com- 


menced operations at the barn-door: and, on hearing the noise Jack 


made, he closed his lantern, and awaited the issue in darkness. He 


| heard somebody creep softly along—judged that he had found the 


bench—and soon concluded from his snoring that sleep had the better 


of him. This done, he opened the lantern and examined the premises 


The relative situation of the bench and the cage, 2. ¢. of Jack and 


the wild-cat, have already been specified : and it 1s necessary only to 
| add, that after a flash of recognition had passed over the keeper's 
| countenance, he opened the door of the cage, closed the lantern, and 
looked on in the dark 

It must be acknowledged that, between man and man, this looked 
rather twistical 

Jack, finding there was no tail to be had, and no time to be lost, 
grasped desperately at the 


cat’s rump: and the probability is, that if 


! 

| hus riwht hand had secured lodgment there, the animal's back- 
bene would have bent across his knee * once for all.” 

|| But the fates had decreed otherwise. And as the eat, by a con- 

| vulsive spring, eluded the fatal grip—the lantern opened ! 

The truth 1s, the keeper was becoming alarmed in turn. For the 


man to kill his wild-cat was a thing not to be thought of : and if the 


wild-eat should kill the man, disagreeable conse quences might ensue 


All things considered, he opened the lantern 


His motives for thus jeoparding his property and the life of a fel- 
low-sufferer, are not altogether so mysterious as they appear. You 
, give a man an opportunity to pay off an old grudge by means of a 
cat's paw, and without risk of detection, and it's ten to one that —— 
| however, this 1s intermeddling 
| 


i before had a fair opportunity to do—he sprang backward 
' 


At the sudden appearance of the light, Jack did what he had not 


| It was a fortunate move 


For as the keeper well knew, and as Jack didn’t know, the chain 





around the cat’s neck was fastened to the cage, and a jump of three 


|| feet backward separated two individuals who were heartily tired of 
!| each other 

|| ‘The 
i] 
|| lay down ot once 


cat, however, showed manifest signs of being worsted. She 
on the floor, coughed, and turned on her back 

| , . } 

i| * You bloody villain!” said the keeper, enraged at the unexpected 


| result, ** you have killed my wild-eat!" 


Jack replied with irrepressible glee—for he appreciated the 
length and breadth of his escape, and felt like Wellington after 


Waterloo 


*—— your wild-cat, sir! She's of no account, no how ' 





Oreeey 


But why dwell upon this scene ? 





iI SCENES IN THE ALLEGANIES., 


THE HAUNTED INN, 


1] BY C. F. HOPRMAN, 





My horse had east a shoe, and stopping about sunset ata black- 

|} smith’s cabin, in one of the most savage passes of the Allegames, a 

| smutty-faced leathern-aproned fellow, was soon engaged tn putting 

lus feetin order, to eacounter the flit ity roads of the mountains, wher i 
the operation was Wate rrupted in the manner here related : 

“Pardon me, sir,” cried a middle-aged trave ller, | nding up to the 

|} smithy and throwing himself from his horse, just as the shaggy- 








headed vulean, having taken the heels of my n: iz in his lap, was 
| proceeding to pte ofl the hoof, preparatory to fitting the shoe, which 
| he had hammered into shape and thrown upon the black sul beside 
him :** Pardon me”’---ropoated the stranger, raising his broad-brimiw d 
| beaver from a head remarkable for what the phrenologist would call 
the uncommon development of “ideality,” revealed by the short 
locks which parted over a pair of melancholy gray eves—" matters 
of moment make it important for me to be a dozen miles hence befor 
maghtfall, and you will place me, sir, under singular obligations, by 





| allowing this good fellow to attend to my lame beast instantly.” 
The confident, and not ungraceful manner, in which the stranger 





of course, complied at once with his request by 
y order to the blacksmith. His horse was soon 
| putin travelling trim, and leaping actively into the saddle, he regained 
} the highway ata bound; checking his course then a moment, he 


| of breeding, and J 





}} turned in his stirrups to thank me for the slight service I had ren 
|} dered him, and giving an address, which I have now forgotten, he 


added that if ever I should enter —-——’s valley, I might be sure ot 
a cordial welcome from the proprietor. 
An hour afterward | was pursuing the eame road, and rapidly 


“2 


| ‘There are few, if any, who ean approve of this act on the part of 


| approaching the end of my day *s journey. The immediate distnet 
through which I was travelling, had been settled by Germans, in the 
early days of Pennsylvania—a " scattered community that had been 
Quwe somewhat in advance of the more slowly-extended settle- 
ments. In populousness and fertility it did not compare with the 
regions on the eastern side of the mountains; but the immense stone 
parns, which, though few and far between, occasionally met the eye, 
not less than the language spoken around me, indicated that the 
inhabitants were of the same origin with the ignorant but industrious 
| denizens of the lower country. One of these stone buildings, an 
enormous and ty ed edifice, stood upon a hill immediately back 
of the Wolfswald hotel—a miserable wooden hovel where I was to 
aay the night—and while descending the hill in the rear of the vil- 
lage, I had leisure to observe that it presented a somewhat different 
appearance from the other agricultural establishments of the kind 
which I had met with during the day. The massive walls were 
piereed here and there with narrow windows, which looked like loop- 
holes, and a clumsy chimney had been fitted up by some unskilful 
mechanick, against one of the gables, with a prodigality of materials 
which made its jagged top show like some old turret, in the growing 
twilight. The history of this grotesque mansion, as I subsequently 
learned it, was that of a hundred others scattered over our country, 
and known generally in the neighbourhood as “ Smith's,” or “ Thomp- 
son's Folly.” It had been comme need upon an ambitious scale, by 
a person whose means were inadequate to its completion, and had 
been sacrificed at a publickale when half fimshed, in order to liqui- 
date the claim of the mechanicks employed upon it. After that, it 
had been used as a granary for awhile, and subsequently, being 
rudely completed without any reference to the onginal plan, it had 
been oce up d as a hotel for a few years. The ruinous inn had, how- 
ever, for a long period been abandoned, and now enjoyed the general 
reputation in the neighbourhood of being haunted; for ghosts and 
goblins are always sure to take a big house off a landlord’s hands, 
when he can get no other tenant 
Ve havt no room pfor mynheer,” said mine host, Peter Semidt- 
son, laying his hand on my bridle, as 1 rode up to the door ofa 
cabaret near this old building; while three or four wagoners, smok- 
ing their pipes upon a bench in front of the house, gave a grunt of 
confirmation to the frank avowal of Peter. I was too old a stager, 
however, to be so summarily turned away from an inn at such an 
hour; and throwing myself from my horse without further parley, I 
told the landlord to get me some supper, and we would talk about 
lodging afterward. 

It matters not how IT got through the evening until the hour of 
bed-time arrived. IT had soon ascertained that every bed in the hos- 
telrie was really taken up, and that unless i chose to share his straw 
with one of the wagoners, who are accustomed to sleep in theirlum- 
bering vehicles, there was no resource for me, except to occupy the 
lonely building, which had first caught my eye upon entering the 
hamlet. Upon inquiring as to the accommodation it aflorded, I 
learned that, thoug h long deserted by any permanent occupants, it 
was still occasionally, notwithstanding its evil reputation, resorted 
to by the passing traveller, and that one or two of the rooms were 
vet in good repair and partially furnished. The good woman of the 
house, however, looked very portentous, when I expressed my deter- 
mination to take up my abode for the night, in the haunted ruin— 
though she tried, ineflectually, to rouse her sleeping husband to 
guide me thither. Mine host had been luxurating too treely in some 
old Monongahela, brought by a return wagon from Wheeling, to 
heed the jogging of his spouse, and I was obliged to act as my own 
gentleman-usher. 

The meht was dark and gusty, as with my saddle-bags in one 
hand, and a stable-lantern in the other, I salhed from the door of 
the cabaret, and struggled up the broken hill in its rear, to gain my 
uninviting place of rest. A rade poreh, which seemed to have been 
long unconscious of a door, admitted me into the building, and track- 
ing my wey with some difficulty through a long corridor, of which 
the floor appeared to have been ripped open here and there, in order 
to apply the boards to some ether purpose, 1 came to a steep and 
narrow staircase without any balusters. Cautiously ascending, 
found myself ina large hall which opened on the hill side, against 
which the house was built. It appeared to be lighted by a couple ot 
windows only, which were partially glazed in some places, and 
closed up in others by rough boards, natled across in leu o7 shutters. 
It had evidently, however, judging from two or three ruinous pieces 
of furniture, been inhabited. A heavy door, whose oaken latch and 
hinges, being inc apable of rust, were sull in good repair, admitted 
me nto an adjoming chamber. This had evidently been the dormi- 
tory of the establishment, where the guests, after the gregarious and 
most disagreeable fashion of our country, were wont to be huddled 
together in one large room. The wamng moon, whose bright autum- 
nal crescent, was just beginning to cast above the hills, shone 
through a high cireular window, full into this apartment, and indi- 
cated a comiortable looking truckle bed at the further end, before the 
ravs of my miscrable lantern had shot bevond the threshold. 

Upon approaching the pallet, I erved some indic&tions of that 
end of the apartment being still, occasionally, o« cupied. The heavy 
beams which traversed the ceiling. appeared to have been recently 
white-washed. There was a small piece of carpet on the floor beside 
the bed, and a decrepit table, and an arm-chair whose burly body 
was preeariously supported upon three legs, were holding an inno» 
cent tete-a-tete in the corner a Jace nt. 

Hive had a rougher roosting-place than this, thought I, as I placed 
my lantern upon the table, and depositing my saddle-bags beneath 
it, began to prepare myself for rest. 

My hight having now burnt low, I was compelled to expedite the 
operation of undressing, Which prevented me from exe anminng the 
rest of the apartment: and indeed, although I had, when first wel- 














coming with some pleasure the idea of sleeping in a haunted house, 
determined fully to explore it for my own satistaction, before retiritg 

rthe night, vet fatigue or caprice made me now readily abandon 
the intention just when my aneans for carrying it i ae 


were being withdrawn; for the eandlt expired, while I was opening 





the door of the lantern, to throw its huht more fully upon a mass ot 

drapery, which seemed to be suspended across the further end of the 
beam? T . ! 

chamber. The complete darkness that momentarily ensued, blinded 
me completely; but in tes course of a few moments the shadows 
became more distin and gradually, by the liht of the moon, I 





was able to make out that th object opposite to me, was only a 
. prodigally hung with tattered curtains. 


ur thought to the subject, but turning over, composed 


large old-fashioned be 
1 wave no fart 
mvscil to rest. 





Slecp, however, whom Shakspeare alone has had the sense to per- 
sonify as a woman, was cov la coming to myecouch. The old man- 
sion whee d and eroaned, like a broken-wind yp ag “es pressed 
by the hunter. The wind, which had heen high, became seon 
more boisterous than ever, _ the clouds hud ed so rapidly over 
the face of the moon, that he ums were as broken as the crevices 
of the ruined building throu = which they fell. Asudden gust would 
everv now and then sw » through the lone corridor below, and 
make the ricketty staircase crack, as if it vielded to the feet of some 
portly passenger—again, the blast woul i die away ina sullen moan, 
asi bated on soime wild meht-errand, while anon, it would swell 


nh monotonous surges, which came booming upon the ear like the 
roar of a distant ocean. 

[ am not easily discomposed, and perhaps none of these uncouth 
sounds would have given annoyance, if the clan ging of a window 
shutter had not been added to the general chorus, and effectually 
kept me from sleeping. My nerves were at last becoming sensibly 
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affected by its ceaseless din, and wishing to cut short the fit of rest- 


lessness which I found stealing upon me, I determined to rise and 


descend the stairs at the risk of my neck, to try and secure the shutter 


$0 as to put an end to the nuisance. 

But now, as I rose in my bed for this purpose, I found myself sub- 
jected to a new source of annoyance. T he mocking wind, which had 
appeared to me more than once to syllable human sounds, came at 
length upon my ear distine tly charged with tones which soul not 
be mistaken. It was the hard suppressed breathing of a man. I 
listened, and it ceased with a slight gasp, hke that of one labouring 
under suffocation. I listened sull, and it came arnew—stronger and 
more fully upon my ear. It was like the thick suspirations of an 
apoplectick. Whence it proceeded, I knew not.—But that it was 
near me, I was certain. <A suspicion of robbery— possibly, assassi- 
nation—flashed upon me; but were instantly discarded, as foreign 
to the character of the people among whom I was travelling. 

The moonlight now fell full upon the curtained bed opposite to 
me, and I saw the tattered drapery move, as if the frame upon which 
it was suspended, were agitated. I watched. I confess, with some 

eculiar feelings of interest. I was not alarmed, but an unaccounta- 

ye anxiety crept over me. At length the curtain parted, and a nake d 
human leg was protruded through its folds—the ame with a 

numb, dead-like sound to the floor—rest ng there, it seemed to me 
at least half a minute before the body io which 1 belonged was dis- 
closed to my view. Slowly, then, a p allid ana unearthly-looking 
figure emerged from the couch, and stood with its stark hneaments 
clearly drawn against the dingy curtain behind it. It appeared to be 
balancing itself for a moment, and then began to move along from 
the bed. But there was something hornbly unnatural in its motions. 
Its feet came to the floor with a dull, heavy sound, as if there were 
no vitality in them. Its arms hung, apparently, paralyzed by its 
side, and the only nerve or rigidity in its frame, appeared about its 
head ;--the hair, which was thin and scattered, out in rigid 
tufts from its brow 









foot ¢ 





Stow 
the eyes we re dilated and fixed with an expres- 
sion of ghastly horrour, and the petrified lips moved not, as the 
hideous moaning, which came from the bottoin of its chest, escaped 
them. 

It began to move across the floor in the direction of my 
knees at every step being drawn up with a sudden jerk nearly te its 
body, and its feet coming to the ground as if they were moved by 
some mechanical impulse, and were wholly wanting in the elasticity 
of living members. It approached my bed---and mingled horrour and 
curiosity kept me still. It came and stood beside it, and child-like I 
still clung to my couch, moving only to the farther side. Slowly, 

and with the same unnatural foot-falls it pursued me thither, and 
again I changed my position. It placed itself then at the foot of my 
bedstead, and moved by its piteous groans, I tried to look calmly at 
it---] endeavoured to rally my thoughts---to reason with myself, and 
even to speculate upon the nature of the object before me. One idea 
that went through my brain was too extravagant not to remember. 


Ned---its 




















1 thought, among other things, that the phantom was a corpse, 
animated for the moment by some galvanick process, in order to 
terrify me. Then, as I recollected that there was no one in the vil- 


lage to carry such a trick into effect---supposing even the experiment 
possible---I rejected the supposition, How, too, could those awful 
moans be produced from an inanimate being? And yet, it seemed as 
if everything about it were dead, exeent the mere capability of 
moving its fect, and uttering those unearthly expressions of suffering 
The spectre, however, if so it may be called, gave me but little oppor 
tunity for reflection. Its ghastly limbs were raised anew with the 
same automaton movement; and placing one of its feet upon the bor- 
tom of my bed, while its g eves were fixed steadfastly upon 
me, it began stalking towards my pillow 

I confess that I was now in an agony of terrour. 

I sprang from the couch and fled the apartment. The keen-sight- 
edness of fear enabled me to discover an ope n ck pact upon the other 
side of the hall. Springing through the threshold, I closed the door 
quickly after me. It had neither lock nor bolt, but the closet was so 
narrow, that by placing my fect upon the opposite wall, } could 
brace my back against the door so as tu hold it against any human 
assailant, who had only his arms for a lever. 

The perspiration of mortal fear started thick upon my forehead, 
Iheard the supernatural tread of that strange visitant approaching 
the spot. It seemed an age before his measured steps brought hin 
to the door. He struck it---the blow was sullen and hollow, as if 
dealt by the hand of a corpse.—{t was like the dull sound of his own 
feet upon the floor. He struck the door again—and the blow was 
more feeble, and the sound daller than before. Surely, I thought, 
the hand of no living man could produce such a sound. 

I know not whether it struck again—for now its thick breathing 
became so loud, that even the moanings which were mingled with 
every suspiration beeame mandible. At last, they subsided entirely 
—becoming at first gradually weaker, and then audible only in harsh 
sudden sobs, whose duration TU covld not estimate, from their ming- 
ling with the blast which still swept the hillside 

The long, long night had at last an end, and the cheering sounds 
of the awakening farm-yard, told me that the sun was up, and that 
I might venture from my blind retreat. But ifit were still witha 
slight feeling of trepidauon that I opened the door of the closet, what 
was my horrour when a human body fell inward upon me, even as 
1 unchosed it. The weakness, however, left me, the moment I had 
sprung from that hideous embrace. 1 stood for an instant in the 
fresh air and reviving beht of the hall, and then proceeded to move 
the body to a place where I could examine its features more favour- 
abiy. Great heaven! what was my horrour upon discovering that 
they were those of the interesting stranger whom I had met on the 
road the evening before. 

The rest of my story is soon told) The household of the inn were 
rapidly collected, and half the inhabitants of the hamlet identified 
the body as that of a gentleman well known in the county. But 
evgn after the coroner's inquest w as summoned, there was no light 
thrown upon his fate, until my drunken landlord was brought betore 
the jury. His own testiniony would have gone for little, but he pro- 
duced a document which in a tew words oy the whole story. It 
was a note, left with him the evening before by Mr. ————, to be 
handed ta me as soon as I should arrive at the inn. It briefly 
thanked me for the slight courtesv rendered him at the blacksmith’s, 
and mentioning, that perorene mnding all precaution, his horse had 
falien dead lame, and he uld be obliged to pass the night at 
Wolfswald, he would | furthe r trespass upon my kindness, by 
begging to occupy the same apartme nt with me, — It stated that 
owing to some organick affection of his system, he had long been 
subject to the most grievous fits of nwhtmare, during which, he still 
preserve d sufficient powers & f volition to move to the bed of his ser- 
vant, wha being used to his attacks, would of course take the neces 
sary means to alleviate them. The note concluded by saying, that 
the writer had less diffidence in preferring his request to be my room- 
mate, inasmuch, as owing to the crowded state of the house, I was 
sure of bemg thrust in upon some one. 

The reason why the ill-fated gentleman had been so urgent to press 
homeward, was now but too apparent, and my indignation at the 
drunken inn-keeper, in neglecting to hand me his note, knew no 
bounds. Alas! in the years which have since gone by. there has 
been more than one moment, when the reproaches which I then 
lavished upon him, have come home to myself. For the piteously 
appealing look of the dying man, long haunted me; and I sometimes, 
still, hear his moan in the autumnal blast that wails around my 
easement. 
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' and satety of the city. and ail 
j, persons as frequent choice shail indicate 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

We would epologrze to“ J. W. W.” for having so long neglected his commumeca- 
tron, which, however, we are compelled to deciine.—* Picture of a Schooimas- 
ter.” and * Lines to Wordsworth,” tn our neat.—* Our Island Hom 
* Lines on the loss,” etc, Aews much mertt, but they are too unequal ** to pass 
muster.”"—Our Boston correspondent’s * Rifaccimento,” es he modestly calls tt, 
well appear tn our nert.—* The Poetical Epistie of a young lacy aged tour- 

| teen,” exhthits a precoctous and pretty talent for making verses ; we fear, how- 

ever, that ul would not prove as interesting to our reade:s as tl has to ourselves, 
and therefore do not publish vt Omega’s” note oece mpanytng @ COMMURICA 




















tion 1s better than the prece tt encloses.—** The Sailor Boy's Home,” * Alido,” 
* The Aborigine,” * The Dying Wife,” ** W J Pre? 6.8." 8. F. &.” 
and ©. C. ©.” are respectively deciined.—" D. S8.." with some other meces, 
are held over for advisement.—* Q.” and “ A.B.” om our next —The novel 


from the French. which we commence on the fu st page of this number, 1s from 
the pen of an old ond valued correspondent. 
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—-One of the shabbiest traits of 
is that disposition to import European follies and pre 
The nich « 


might find time to manufacture absurd! 


Calling out the military our countrymen 


udices, whichis found 





alike in the two extremes of society. nd the idie, one would 


thik, 


infuse 


tes for themselves, and thereby 





a dash of originality into the whims of fashion, 
Among 


an infusion of fore 


instead of unporting 


her caprices all made up to order our poorer population, however, 


there is alway so large igners, that itis not unnatural that 


the complexion of their minds should be affected by the adimiature ; and that 


they should take up worn-out catch-words, or adopt the cockney cant of 


those who indulge a very natural predilection for their old deas and assecia- 









tions, and would fain, therefore, instil them into their new friends. We might 
juvte housand instances of the readiness of our citizens to be thus noe 
ulated, but we do not remember a more nd > than that which 





military al 





llustrated by the calling out of th he disgracetul not of 





hn, the bands of citizen-se rs calied out 





he last spring. Upon this occas 


is an armed police, Were must Sagaciousiy identined with the mercenaries 


who were upon duty at Manchester and other places of British moting me- 
The 


who either could not, or would wot see the dit 


absuruily, once broached, was caught up by many Americans, 


nh Ue 


freary 


rence belwee species 


ryed in the dierent countnes , and the ga 


were Visile 





tvouth of ourcily, 
d with all hinds of 


olterce emp 


who were so alert bo aid in enlorcing ils laws, 





opprobrious epithets borrowed from over the water. We eschew ail politicks 
hi these columns ; and, therefore, as this matter seemed at one time to be 
taking @ political turn, have hitherto retrained from Speaking of it here It 


would be ridiculous, loo, to War against that weakness of our countrymen 


which has exposed them t all hinds of 


for insulting Washu 


» the contagion of foreign cant since 


the days when they applauded citizen Genet igton, till 





now. Yet, deep as the meanness lies, we never can become a PEOPLE until 
itiseradicated. There never was a poet or writer—there never was a cha 
racter of any description—who impressed his own mind upon the age in 





which he lived, unless he looked habitually inte that mind for what was na- 


tural, true, and consistent with itsell ; finding there, net only the 


of thought he 
ng standard whichG 


fountain 


ng each treasure 





of lis power, but reier had won trom 


outward worid lo the unerr and nature had 7 
na hun- 


there- 


rovided 


mwitha. The es of such @ man may be st ned fro 


energ engthe 


dred forcign sources But lis weaknesses are alilus own: and he, 


fore, has tewer than his tellows, who borrow as much of evil as they do of 


good trom Uhelr associates As willl an individual, so is it Willa, ple { 


they would bear a strongiy-marked and distinctive charecter out them, 


they must look among Licmeseives tor the elements bo give tt beige, and the 





aids to foster it. Like the giants of old, t r strength must be drawn from 
their native soil, and upon it dione Must Lhe reliance be placed. Away, 
then, with these imported catch words of partizanstup We have cant 
enough of our own to answer tor, and need not have recourse to the trite 
slang of stranger peopics Our tecming land is prolifick in evil as well as 
in good, roars Weeds enough withoul transplanting those of other 
cumes fumes of eactiement Wil alway more or less obscure our po- 
ical sky—and weil is it Uiat I shoula be so, to keep the alrmosphere in 
healliitul agitat but let us cider il, Lualit ts only the smoke of our own 


fies Lualenwraps us 


* Patrwe lomas no igne luculentior 





ore tothe 5 





olnt from which welave wandered, we wish to 
its of the mayor of New 


tol this paragraph, as we tind them embodied in the 





To return once m«< 


urrence with the sentine 


express our hearty Conc 
York upon the su 


following address, Which Was made by hun when recently presenting a 


Tua the 
from the ad 


Standard of Colours bo ove of the volunteer Compames of this cily 


tirstiustance, however, we would quote the following passage 


ernour Everett to the Boston Lancers, winch breathes a similar 


it to thal of the 


oress of Gov 


patrioticn spl mayor of our hoble Metropolis 
































. e, Mr. Commander, we shall awake from this st tupendous delusion, 
be iL is Loo fale I trust we ma). | believe we shall. po no alarmist, 
sir: | am far trom bet disposed to look on the dark side. The cleme it 
peace, strength, and pre my are mm our hands Let us do vur duty —and 
aliis wel Pubick sentiment at bottom ts sound. It has slumbered—but 
is not dead. It needs only to be awakened repoice in the hope, that we 
have seen the worst of the calamitous apathy on this sulject, which has so 
jong prevated ru ite iZalion of Luis Corps 4s 4 AUSPICIOUS OITnen 

and | look uy miduct, the past Week, as a sutlicient pledge that it 
will be found all OCC Islodis, AE pt and Zealivus guardian of Lhe laws 
a powertul and hari Hous asSoeciate Wilh the other patrwlick vo leer 
corps of the met s Phe publick, sir, already look you @s its benetac 
tors. | wish vou. as a corps, great prosperitv—tull ranks—and a long ¢ ” 
ment of the pubuck favour, and lo eve ind heath and happiuess 
Ailow me.to taat my seat, to propose the f g sentiment 

*The National Lancers—Pubiick spirit, their motive of action; their ob 
ject, the delence of the cour e Union, and the jaws.” 

ADDRESS OF THE MAYOR OF NEW-YORK. 

“ GENTLEMEN—The Common Council of this city have heretofore directed 

that a sultanie standard should be presented, tu their name, to the First 


h Greys—and on me has devoived t 


pany of Washin 








ig tin vour possession, During the short time which has elapsed since 
your organization, you have repeate ) performed arduous and sponsible 
services. At the first intimation of citlculty or of da . you m nonce 
came torth in your strength, and cheertu yleided your support to the pub 
ek authorities, for the legal nghts of all of the inhabrants. You are, neve 
theless, aware thatin ourcountry arms are piaced | he hands ithe people, 
not tomoke war but to preserve peace. Our goverument being in its verv nature 
wisely opposed to slanding armies, except tor ge il detence, the enr 











and equipment of the m ail ce 
our malin eependence in They 
state—our city guard. T . You are * part of ou 
and we have a regkt to exp » and we do expect, th 
ready to aid the civil authorities in the preservation of law, of order, and of 


You are no mercenanes, no hire- 
riibeurs, our ass 


Yours is a proud station 
low -cilizens, 


In business, ar 


tranquillity 
s, but our fe 
tick cacle 


our “lates 





din coun possessing a deep and 


aby the most endearing tre 


est mall that concerns our happiness, and untte { 

ind this favoured island is our common city ur own fee commtry. Here 
are our publick edifices, our consecrated altars, our sacred Lomes. Here 
repose 1¢ hallowed remains of our foends and our relatives—iw one has 





any right te attempt to destroy them. But the elles may, 





best of human s« 









at some periods, be disturbed by violence re el¢ ts of dworder and 
revolution are in every land—boldly assuming what fully belongs only 

res and to juries, they may occasionally def goverument 
revent excesses muni pal regulations are established ; and the care 


d m'cresis, are entrusted to such 
Fiom these the first return re- 


Its mull 





quired is to see that the city receive no detriment—and that peace shal! be 
preserved unbroken 

“ This commercial emporium is peaceful and quiet. It is a favoured and a 
favourite city. It should be so, and H will be so, while all believe that, when 
thev are within tt, their fortunes, their lives, and their reputations shall be 
perfectivsecure. The tata! effects of anarchy fall with a power equally des 
tructive upon strangers and upon citizens: one hour's rule of madness wil 
blast alike the enjoyments and the liberties of the poor and the rich; hunger, 
nakedness, and d can find neither reliet nor consolation from the bro- 
or the deserted cvs 





sease 





ken column, the crumbling temple, the rained mansion, 

“ We would not ' render the muittary independent of, nor superiour to, th 
civil power,’ but give to them the station clearly designed by reason and by 
law On this pot, no doubt can exist, for, mn 1833, the | siature of this 





state, having | advised of the propriety of such a as a precau 
thonary measure, enacted that cert oftions of this cit 

should * be subject to the order of the mayor, whenewer thew services should be ve 
quired mand of the civil awthoriives. to quell riots, suppress waurrecisons, to 
protect the property or preserve the trangwrlinty of the erty.’ 

* We know, tndeed, there ts some diflerence of opmion occasionally e1- 
as to the propriety of giving te that portion of eur 7 e depart- 
posed of our gallant Mi, early Helice of apprehended muischiet, 
that no intimal: r them to be on readeness 
them, or even contem 


wen 

















- 





pressed, 
ment, com 
or anticipated difficulty ,; 
to ard the ciel power st 
plated, until affer uproar shall have become geoeral, and cruelty and des 
truction shall Aare commenced thety wastetul work, This ts an errour: for, 
we all do know that scrupulous end constast migionce ts one 
on which we hold possession of our most valued privileges. That parent 
wou v be den as Wanting In natural affection, who would not 
call a physician te his sick child watt that child was strack with death, That 

t a trartor than a guardian, who carelessly siumbers on his 


watchman 
post until by the abused Innocence, or the tramp of the 


" requ mn 
own to any of 





“iid be made k 


ef the conditions 





d sure sunced 
is more 


roused groans of 


escomag burgiar. That fireman would disgrace the department, who, on hear 
ing an alarm, would not hasten to the scene of conflagration until he had 
proof of tts extensive ravages , and that sent is not werthy of confidence, 








who would pot instantly fy to proserve the citadel! of his country upon the 





very first notice of its being exposed to capture, But vou need no arguments 
upon this sulyect. The laws create vou defenders of the etty. Vou have 
nobly sustamed the character; and the city meets vou here to thank you, 
and te perform an ect both honourable to you and gratifying to themselves 
* Upon this standard are delmeated the portrart and the name ef the pa 





trot whom we have here recorded, and who ts eve mwhere achoowleder 
* the Father of his Country And your hearts will be animated with a just 
» estimate of true glory winle vou Sere beheld our eagie of lberty encircling 


* wreath of victory the brow of lom who was ‘fret in War, first wi 





Peace st in the hearts of his Courtrymen.’ 
~ An n this mem sl of your worth ts also emblazoned, ‘ The exten 
-#t must be pre served’ es obtained thew independence 


~fuate it. It was tn union and for u 
Hil dear to every citiver ‘The union 
all who ardent!y desire that 





1d by Gnion only can tl 





our tathers bled; and the se ne 


States first and const 
itless America 

‘It was during the best days of Rome that her guards inscribed on their 
banners, 


oft the tS the 


rational freedom shor 


* dulce ot decorum est pro patra mon 


it is a proud prewe 
tigen, 


is a greatl 
A cily—our comme 


this day It 


guardians of such 


And tl ly true at 


corto be the 


s 18 equal nour, 


bh horwe 









rve all, that mag uwfe, Wul have iuved loo long, who, through fear or 
sha survive s down 

this proof of the conidence reposed tn your patrretiam and 

t be your companion in every conthet It will be your 

e vou bravely defend and preserve it And hick may kind 

vind —should vou ever be called to enfurl tt between the nights of 








the ruin of our city, may the proceed 


ngs Ol this day be ren 
y dear to you by the most s | triumph.” 





dered doub 


CAPTAIN PHILLIPS'S REPLY 


“Tl receive, sir, in behalf of the troop of Washington Greys, this valuable 
token of the estimation in which the publick authorities of our city hold the 
‘ zen solders , a Loken, str, ret doubly valuable by the complmen 
in which you have been pleased to present it. Organized as 
institutions, and pledged to sustain the supre 
oniv to look upon this stand 
the arm and nepire the 


wered 
ry manne 
of our tree 
ve Wast 


every rece 


we are in defence 


of the tt ngton Greve have 


nu 


macy saws, 


ard lo arouse ecu it should nerve 








irts of freemen The gift of our native city, bearmng the resemblance of 
n who was * first in war, first in peace, and always first in the hearts of 
his countrymen,” | trust no me rofthe Washington Greys will be found 





absent when its sacred folds shall be unfutled ta detence ef the laws and im 





stitutiens of our happy country We bee leave through you, sir, to present 
our acknowledgments for the honeur conferred upon us by the fathers of our 
city, with our assurance that this splendid testimomal of theu conkdence by 


us never shall be disfheuncured while we have strength and an arm to wield 
a sabre 

(Turning to his corps he said.) “* To your hands do I commit this ineetima 
city, sod with a fiom re on your known patriot 


e lasts by you shonoured 


ble gift of our native 
that while lil 


t anes 
jain it will never be d 
ith of July, while all hearts were 


vengela lights, and fre 


e evening of the Fo 


Shin-plasters.—On ¢ 
brimtull « 


contending with the st 





joy and hilarity —while rockets, balls were 


ins for boightness—while the bells were pealing merry 


welkhin-—a citizen Was 


musick, and shouts and re) ings were rending the 


stopped on the corner of the street, by a poor, emaciated, ragged wretch, 





solicited a pittance to keep him from starvation. “Tl Lawe had nothing to eat 
or drink the live-long day.” said the mendicant. “ Well, that's hard.” was 
the reply. “at a time like this—so, my friend, | will deviate from a general 


a trifle 
had no change. and that his whole 
“Here, 


fhily conts 


and e you 





rule, The gentioman put tis hands inte his pockets, 
but fi 
Joho Smith's shin-plasters for fifty cents 
“This.” “Whatisit?” * A ball for 


, and, turn lover 


funds consisted of one of 
tuke this.” “ This——what?” 
* The begear took i near 
and eyeing it with moch sus 


rund he 


a iainy a number ot limes, 


prcton, returned it to his benevolent frend with a doubtful shake of his head 


aud this 


not so intolerabl 


but Lam 
and, with a 


emark. “Str, Lam poor—vwery poor indeed 
a rag like tl 


away toe starve 


very poor, 


ly poor as to take at for money ,” 


reproachful look, he walked quietly in gloom and silence 


Ladus’ Companion The caterprise, industry, and perseverance of the pro- 
prietor of thts agreeable monthly periodic al, is worthy of ali commendation 
He has recently engaged the valuable services of Mr John Howard Payne, 














18 an assistent in the editoral department, and, under his management, we 
have no doult the work will bo ome all tts Warmest frends can desire it 
We copy Mr. Payne's announcemcnt of tis connexion with the Ladies’ Com- 
panion, and Wiel hun every success in lis bewW avocalion 

* The undersigned has accepted an offer t » Assist in the editortal direction 
of the Monthly Magazine entitied * The Lacies’ Compamnon,’ Uis engage 
ment commences wilh the number for A S37. It has been found im- 
possible as yet lo carry to eflecta lite of a more extensive nha 
ture, in the attempt to « un an adequate mscriplien bet for which, the 
undersigned tmcurred very great Capen wt a litle personal danger 
When this provect Was arrested by a shameless conspiracy, he tad only re 
ceived @ Lhiteen hundred out of the five thousand names required. He has 
made many attempts since then m many formes to effect his olyect in other 
wajs. He has not succeeded ; and at a moment of such extreme nahonal 
porplexity, r efluits would seem quitetick Ile can only say, that tf he 





s finally « led to relinguish an enterprise capable of so much universal 
good, i wi «0 through avy fault of ds. lo the meant , tue under 
sduty not to decline proposals trom the propre 


won. So tar asl my extend, be promises 


age that pu 





is powert 


th which bho is now assoctated, 





emoour 


© make the perioun 





ity of the lenace character, 


rity vd dipt wiuel is everywhere of par ount 
nlerest to society, bul especially our own country and at Lis pecul: 
arly @aciting Cristie of ous arees Lipeo a steady regard to thts conviction 
wil rest his reliance for continued patronage to the work, of which it will 
be endeavoured lo render leven more Luanewer worthy.” J. COWARD PavNs 


s giving tostructions in vocal mu- 
The mere 
wowd secure her more pu 


Musch.— Mrs. Bailey, late Miss Wat 


at her residence, No 





sick to young ladies 62 Iloustun street 





uncement of this fact, we 





ans theuld suppose, 


pus than she could attend to 


ast of a name so long and se res- 
zette— died while our 
prevents us from copying here 
ate, Mr. Daniels —a beautiful memente to 
testimouil on the part of the living 


*.* The kind-hearted Robert Lang—the 


otuied wath vise Ne w- York ¢ resent num- 





pectably ted 





ber was in the ym ale 


the tee 


press want ol r 
of his 


$i honvurabl 


ing address assoc 


the dead, and m 














THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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’ HERE---A DUET FOR THE FLUTE. 
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Biterary Odds and Bnds. 


THY NAME 


It comes to me when healths go round, 
And o’er the wine their garlands wreat 

The flowers of wit, with musick wound, 
Are freshly from the goblet breathing 

From sparkling song, and sally gay, 

It comes to steal my heart away, 

And fillmy soul, mid festal glee, 

With sad, sweet, silent thoughts of thee ' 





It comes to me upon the mart, 
Where care, in jostiing crowds, 1s rife 
Where avarice goads the sordid heart, 
Or cold ambition prompts the strife. 
It comes to whisper, if I'm there, 
*Tis but with thee each prize to share ' 
For fame were not success to me 
Nor riches wealth, unshared with thee! 


It comes to me when smiles are bright, 

On gentle lips that murmur round me 
And kindling glances flash delight, 

In eyes whose spel] would once have bound me. 
It comes—but comes to bring alone 
Remembrance of some look or tone, 

Dearer than aught I hear or see 
Because ‘twas worn or breathed by thee! 








It comes to me where cloistered boughs 
Their shadows cast upon the sod 
Awtule, in Nature's fane, my vows 
Are lifted, from her shrine, to God! 
It comes totell that all of worth 
I dream in heaven—or know on earth 
However bright or dear it be, 
Is blended with my thought of thee c. Fu 


PUBLICK AMUSEMENTS 





The theatres have done famously considering the times this summer, and 
we trust that the steady and ever vigilant manager ot the Park, has found 
his account in preserving the even tenour of his way, and catering for the 
publick with the unostentatious but silent energy which distinguishes the 
establishment he 

The return of Mr. Hamblin to the Bowery, with the valuable accession of 
Mr. Barrett tothe stage management, has tnfused new life inte that concern 
Mr. and Mrs. Barrett were two of the stars of Gilfert’s company, in the early 
days of this theatre, where they have a right to feel perfectly at home 

The gardens, however, are the great source of attraction at this season of 
the year Nibio preserves all his populanty—and Vauxhall and Castle Gar- 
don, two of the most attractive, but at one time neglected Spots upon the 
island, have again come into fashion. The walks and shrubbery of the 
former, and the views from the walls of the latter. can hardly be too much 
praised. Vauxhall, indeed, from being so old a place, has, perhaps, finer 
shrubbery than any publick garden in the Union, and it wants only another 
entrance on Lafayette Place, to bring it as much into vogue, as when some 
twenty years ago it Was the favourite resort of beauty and fashion 


trols 














A SCENE IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 


Lowtsa seated at the pianoforte—EmmMa with h 
Servant-girl in 


rt and shawl ready for a walk 
thing 
—* Willyou take a walk with me this morning, Louisa?” 

“ Thank you, I shall be most happy to go"—(1'W sing you an old 


Emma 

Lowutsa. 
haliad.) 

Emma.—* Oh! let us sing when we return—not now 
toteach me the French of the * Marseilles Hymn." 

Louwisa.—( That was made by an old pate.) “1 will tell you in a moment.” 
(Of a poor old English gentleman.) 

Emma.—* Are you ready?" 

Louisa.— es; U'il get my hat—(a brave old mansion at a hountiful old rate :) 
now lam ready to ac company you, don't be afraid of the dog.” A good old 
porter torelieve—) 

Servant.—* Will LT roast the dbafe or the wale, ma'am, if vou plase ™ 

Louisa —* We'll have the roast-beet to-day” 


You know you are 








(Lake afine old Kngiish gen- 


tleman.) 
Servant.—“ Dinner at three, if you plase, ma'am.” 
Louisa.—** Yes.” (All of the olden tune 
Kmma.—** Come, Lovisa.” 


Louwsa.—** lam ready” 

Emma “With what!” 

Lowsa.—* Oh, nothing ; it’s that song running in my head” 
worship sat tn state.) 

Emma.—** Wel), L wish it wou 

Lonisa.— (In double 


end guns, and bows.) 


(With prkes, 
(And there his 


run out again.” 


and trunk hose.) 








Emma.—* You have done nothing this morning but sing scraps of that old 
ballad.” 

Louisa.-—** Pray pardon me; I will t | foreet it. Do vou like the ar- 
rangement ef our shrubbery '" Tor i old nose) —** We have taken 





some pains” —(Quaffed a cup)—** to select everereens"—( Like a fine old Eng 


lash gentleman) —** thev are so beaut - When winter cold.) 

Emma.—* Yes ; they are pretty, summer or winter.” 

Lowsa.— I think we appreciate then beauty more in winter’—«( 4nd thoueh 
threescore and ten his years)—when every other plant and tree is stripped of 





+ verdure”—( Featly led the ball.)—** An > seen them sometimes 
sith snow, and have the lovely 
sath supporting and cherishing old ave (Loke @ fine old English gentleman, 
all of the olden time.) : 
Emma.—* Well, to which shal! lL reply—the song or the speech ’* 
Lowsa.—" Oh! excuse me; but if you will sing me another ballad, with 
words as rich and touching—and the musick of it composed by Mr. Russell 
1 will promise to forget for a time, * The fine old By gitsh gentieman.’” 


aden 
n thought them 





for they seemed ke 














' 
| A MAGICIAN 
| 
| 


It is surprising that none of our modern jugelers have ever rivalled John 
Emanuel Schoitz, who, in the days of Swift, used to advertise the following 
feats of legerdemain—doubtless in the presence of the shrewd and witty dean. 


if 
' 
| ‘Fle lets any gentleman charge a blunderbuss with gunpowder and 
| twelve leaden bullets, which blunderbuss the said artist discharges full inthe 
| face of the said company, without the least hurt—the bullets sticking In the 
| wall behind them 
| “Tle takes any gentleman's own sword, and runs through the said gentle- 
|} man’s body, so that the point appears bloody at the back to all the specta- 
| tors; then he takes out the sword, wipes it clean, and seturns it to the 
owner, who receives no manner of hurt. 
| “He will heat a bar of tron red hot, and thrust it into a barrel of gunpow- 
der, before all the company, and yet it shall not take fire. 

* He takes a pot of scalding ot], and throws it by great ladiefuls directly 
|| at the ladies, without spoiling their clothes or burning their skins. 
| “He hkewise draws the teeth of half a dozen centlemen, mixes and jum- 
| bles them in a hat, gives any person leave to blindfold him, returns each 
| their own, and fixes them as firm as ever. 
| “He takes any person of quality's child, from two years old to six, and 
| jets the child's own father or mother take a pike in their hands; then the 
artist takes the child in his arms, and tosses it upon the point of the pike, 
where it sticks, to the great satisfaction of all the spectators , and ts then 
taken off, without so much as a hole in his coat.” 

Now, why was this worthy necessarily a black-fellow ?- 
that is mentioned above, he must have been a necromancer, (negro man, sir.) 














Jecause, todo al 


never saw isolation, (not desolation,) to compare 
Asingle house tn the middle 


PRAIRIE scENEs.—I 
with the situation of a settler on a wide prairie 
A single house on a praine bas clumps 


of Salisbury plain would be desolate. 
of trees near it, rich fields about it; and flowers, strawberries, and running 
But when I saw a settler’s child tripping out of home-bounds, 
Thad a feeling that it never would get back 
}} out into Lake Michigan ina canoe, The soil round the dweilings ts very rich 
i| It makes no dust, It 1s so entirely etable. It requires merely to be once 
turned over to produce largely ; and, at present, it appears to be inexhausti- 
ble As we proceeded, the scenery became more and more like what ail 
travellers compare it to, a boundless English park. The grass was wilder, 
|| the occasional footpath not so trim, and the single trees less majestick ; but 
| no park ever displayed anything equal to the uping of the trees, within 
} the windings of the blue, brimming river Aux Plaines." — Miss Alartineau 
~An article has appeared inthe New-York 
hope that the con umpfion May a. 


} water at hand 





again It looked hike putting 














GREAT DISCOVERY UN SURGERY 
Express, by which it seems there is some 
cured by surgical means 
poses to cure the consurption, 
n the following manner: an incision ts mad 
opened to admit the air into the chest, outside of the diseased lung 
no alr will be drawn into that /ung through the wind » at all. The lung 
will coelapse, and remain perfectly quiescent, and in that state can be cured 
by the efforts of nature alone, or removed As there 
between the side of the lungs, while one of them ceases Its actio 
goes on with its ordinary functions id to be 
cult nor pamful, and may be performed upon a person in the ! 
nthat state wouid be 


The surgeon who makes this communication - 
iny case Where one of the! 


between the nbs 


rss affect 








ma anor 
so that 








altogether 








The operation is f 
ast Stages of 


the ope- 





consumption, without danger 
ration better than one in robust health 

Ilow To GET on.—* Don't you see 
rings the area ll, pokes a packet of medicine without a direct 
servant's han t! 


aS A person 


’ said Bob; “he goes up toa house, 


minto the 





and walks off. Servant takes it into the dining our; mas- 
ter opens it and reads the label, ‘draught to be taken at he sa 
lotion as usual—the powder, From Sawyer's, late Nockemort’s. hy 
sictan's prescriptions carefully prepared ,° and allthe restofit. Shows it to 








before 











his wife—she reads the label; it goes down to the servant®—thev fead the 
label Next davthe boy calis; * Verv sorry —lis mistake —immense business 
reat many parcels to delive r. Sawvyer’s compliments—late Nocke- 


mort.” The name eets known, and that’s the thing, mv boy, in the medical 
wav: bless your heart, old fellow, it’s better than all the advertising in the 
world. We have got one four-ounce bottle that’s been to half the houses in 
Bristol, and hasn't done yet.” 

PAINTED MARBLE.—The United States Gazette mentions that at the variety 
store of S. Hart and Son, in South Third-street, opposite the Girard Bank, 
ure samples of new elegance for the } Rich Italian marble tops, for 
centre tables, most admirably polished. An artist has drawn upon them ele- 
sant pictures, copies of such as decorate modern receivers of such sumptua- 
ries, and these pictures are as elegant as if worked off upon fine paper, and 
as permanent asif they were a partof the blue veins of the marbdle A 
centre-table of this kind has a permanent supply, and vet so much do these 


gravings, that thouch wonted 





lour 








ures resemble on/ard, rather than inlaid et 
to Jook at the painted marbles, we made an attempt to pick them up, inorder 
to see what they concealed he design is exceedingly clever, and the 








execution admirable 
FICKLE-HEARTED. —T 
daughter, on her complaining of the he l ' ‘ness of man- 
The Empress of Germany asked a French officer us the Princess 
Roval of France was, as the world reported her, the most beautiful woman 
n Europe. * 1 thought so yesterday,’ replied the polite Frenchman, The offi- 
t 


cer, at the time of this speech, was in the presence ¢ ress for the 


e following anecdote was related by a lady to her 











the em} 
first time.” 
‘One of those modern nut- 


\ NEW NUtsaNncr.—A late London paper says, 





sane a steam carrt vile passing through Pall-mall on Saturday after- 
noon, between five and six o'clock, blew up opposite the Opera ¢ ymnade, to 
the terrour ef many persons passing that edthoroughfare ; fortunately 
no lives were lost, nor was any mischief done, except to the mact t 





Saitor'’s wit A lady at sea, full of delicate appre 








wind, cried out among other pre exciamnations, * We shall e 
bottom: mercy on us, how my head swims'” * Ma . ud 
one of the sailors, * you can never goto the bottom while your head swims.” 

“Sir, do vou mean to say I speak falsely,” said a person 
t eman. “No, sare, | say not dat; but, sare, 1 say dat vou 


waik round about the truth ver muct 
A REMEDY Among the remedies proposed for the hard times, is one tha 
meets general approbatio 


2 good girl forthwith. 


namely, that every respectable young gentieman 





should marry 
\ HANDSOME MAN 
na! i+ so handsome, that hes forced toca 


The New Era sars, the editor of the Newburgh Jour- 
y aciub to keep the ladies off! 








EXTRACTS FROM 4 WORK, ENTITLED, ** MOMENTS OF IDLENES=s.” 
Books, that is, reading, 1s so far from being a substitute for society, that it 
only renders it still more indispensable—stiil more imperatively necessary. 
Now, we all know trom experience, t t a current of ideas ts continually 
passing through our mind, and to give vent to them, either by speaking or 


writing, bec 3 4@ positive want of our nature; this want becomes, of 








course, more urgent, in proportion a8 we increase the stock of our ideas, or 
fund ot knowledge, we may have acquired by education, or any other means 

| believe it to be as natural to man to be ¢ tinuaily talking, as to be con- 
tinually thinkin i this would, [have no doubt, really,in a great measure, 
be the case, Were it not for those various considerations in social life, which 
impose a restraint on the tree and undisguised interchange of thought 

hence, it happens that solitary continement, which forbids all intercour 
with our species, after a time becomes insupportable to human nature, { 
often ends in Insanity man not being able to bear, beyond a limited time, the 
oppressive weight of his own unemployed thoughts, unprofitable alike to 
himself and others 








an 












The affections of a woman are too sacred to be trifed with, those of a man 
ure more easily alienated. Ab inkruptin ene place, he speculates in another ; 
but a woman in bestowing her heart, gives us the fee “simple of her affec 
tions, and In giving us What cannot be given twice over, she gives us that 
which gold with all its power is unable to supply. 





When mutual love ts not attainable, it may be a question whether, on the 
whole, it be better to lo be loved. I would sav that both sexes are 
equally capable of lo both may be equally werthy of being loved ; 
but that man Is more es Vv tormed to love—woman to be loved. 





There is nothing so absurd and unreasonable in itse!f, as may not be recon- 
ciled to our minds by the magick influence of fashion; while, on the other 
hand, there ts nothing so reasonable as may not become ridiculous if it 
receive not the sanction of the same omnipotent cmef 

Truth, which ts eternally the same, has nothing to fear from the operation 
of conflicting oF ies upon her quiet bed, at the bottom of the sea, 
while the surface of the element that forms her gentie covering has, per- 
chance, been agitated by many a naval conflict 


unions. Sh 


In the married state husband and wife are so identified with each other 
that it is no more possible for one of the parties to be happy and the other 
unhappy, than it is possible for the same individual to be h appy and unhappy 


at one and the same moment 


Such ts the force of imagination, that we continue to fear long after the 








cause which produced the fear has ceased taevist. Who ts there that has 
met his schoolmaster 1 alter-iile who does not feel himseif, as it were, 
spell-bound in his presence ! 

As our bodily health cannot be improved from any cause, without produc- 
ing, at the sar time, a net il effect on the mind, so we cannot be out of 








. Without our mental powers belg at the same time in 
responding degree 


paired ina ¢ 


When we are labouring under anv physical malady, we see everything 
through a distorted me We are no longer masters of ourselves, but 
the victims of a distem macination 





Some of our finest exoticks have been imported from barren deserts 


some of our nodlest ideas have been the offspring of an uncultivated mind 





} soon become your superiours 


Kent no ourseives 


atter your equals, and they wi what we 


add to others, Is somuch t 





ue honour is that which refrains to do 


I secret what it would not do 
, Where other laws are wanting, im 


! poses @ jaw upon itself 





openiy ; an 
The cares and anvieties of lhifew © feit by us ina greater or Jess decree 
in exact proportion as We enjoy at the time a 





reater or less degree of health. 


. j > ned reer Sore s it t , tel 
In all nervou ders—« rde Ss, that « nate tn moral causes 





—diet can do but little id medicme st ess 


Men seldom marry the object to whom, at some period of their lives, they 
have been most attached, and women still more rarely 

Relatives are not necessarily our best fnend@; but they cannot do us an 
injurv, Without being enemies to themselves 

Bashfulness has as little in common with modesty, as impudence has 
with courage. 

To err on the side of feeling and humanity is never a diserace. 


One victory over one’s self is worth ten thousand over others. 


TO A BELLE WHO TALKED OF GIVING UP THE WORLD 


You give up the worl Why, as wel! might the Sun, 
When tired of drinking the dew from the flowers, 


While his ravs, bhe voung h Ss. Stealing off one by one, 
Ine away with the Muezzin’s last te trom the towers, 
Declare that he never would j 1 arain, 
With one rosy smile, the voung mor birth— 
But leave wee Day, with her sor train 





(Mf hours, t 





o'er a pall-covered earth 


The licht of that soul, once so brilliant and steady, 
So tarcan the incense of flattery smother 
That, at thought of 


Like Mace 


Oh 1 sated with this, vou w 


the world of hearts cor quered already, 
on’s madman, vou weep for another 


i seek worlds untried, 





And, freshas was ours, when first we began tt, 
Let me know but the spot where vou ne rhide, 
And, that instant, forone,] am off for planet corn 
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